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Finish, good lady, the bright day is done 
And we are for the dark. 


—Antony and Cleopatra 


For my wife, Myrna T. 


This book contains two short novels. 
The first, “Private Parts: A Memoir,” 
begins on page 5, the second, 

“Girl in Gingham,” on page 85. 
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private parts: a memoir 


I 


One of my earliest sexual memories, more vivid and perhaps 
more important than any subsequent sexual memory, is of 
my Uncle Fred and the idiot. I must have been then six or 
seven years old, evacuated to my Uncle Fred’s farm in what 
was then called Cumberland to escape the bombing of the 
Yorkshire industrial town in which my father worked. 
Auntie Lizzie even then seemed strange to me. She had what 
people call a ‘nutcracker’ face, a nose and chin that threat- 
ened to meet, and the chin barbed with bristles. The count- 
less farm cats fled under sofa and settle to escape her harsh 
caress. Her voice was so dreadful it could arrest the agricul- 
tural activities of men two and a half fields away. I learned 
years later that it was to escape Aunt Lizzie that my Uncle 
Fred trudged daily to the top field where he sat for hours 
smoking his pipe in a hen-hut. It was there that they found 
him face-down dead in the litter and hen shit. 

Looking back now to those childhood times, I see their 
faces wrinkled and seamed, Uncle Fred always in corduroy 
worn smooth, Aunt Lizzie in faded pinafores and laceless, 
clopping shoes, her hands permanently reddened, the pair 
of them like illustrations in a history of rural life. They are, 
in later memory, like the crabbed, spiky drawings of 
Edward Ardizzone. 

Whenever I think of them, words come to my mind of 
whose meanings I am not exactly sure, haunting words like 
‘fustian’ and ‘coulter, ‘stoup’ and ‘flitch,’ words redolent 
of another age. It seems scarcely possible that as submarines 
cruised beneath the seas and tanks ground forward over 
the rubble of Europe, as Dresden burned and Hiroshima 
melted, my Uncle Fred and his day-labourers were leading- 
in the cornfields with scythes, stooking sheaves, and the 
women bringing dinner down to the field in cloth-covered 
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baskets and bearing the earthenware pitchers of beer over 
the stubble. It is a scene that Breughel painted. 

Uncle Fred’s farm lay in the lush dairy land of the Eden 
valley from which rose the wild and endless fells whose 
lower slopes were grazed by sheep but whose heights 
climbed to thinning bracken, boulders, bare rock, and the 
circling hawks. 

That farm and farmyard enchanted me, the cathedral 
gloom of the vast barn where the silent tractor stood, its 
wheels nearly as high as my head, machines with spikes and 
tines and gleaming discs, the work bench with old biscuit 
tins with pretty ladies on the lids—tins full of nuts and 
bolts, washers, nails, screws, staples, cotterpins, fuses, spark 
plugs, coils of special wire. I would rummage there for 
hours, bend things in the vice, pound nails. The feed-shed, 
too, was gloomy but a warm gloom, rich with the smells of 
meal and bran, metal scoops in the rolled-down sacks, rolled 
down like Auntie Lizzie’s lisle stockings, crusted paddles for 
stirring the mash. 

I thought that lisle stockings, a word I’d heard Aunt 
Lizzie say, were somehow connected with Golden Syrup, a 
green and gold tin with a lion lying down on it and lots of 
flies buzzing around the lion and on the tin it said Tate and 
Lyle’s Golden Syrup: ‘Hold your noise!’ my uncle often 
said when I spoke at table asking questions so I did not ask 
but I thought that stockings and syrup had some obvious 
connection that everyone understood in that world where 
bombs were falling and my father was being brave. 

And I promised myself that when they'd finished evacu- 
ating me, I would go back to the bomb world where you 
could watch the soldiers marching and when I was there I 
would understand everything. 

I loved my Uncle Fred but I was frightened of him too. 
He killed things and didn’t care and he sometimes bellowed 
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and slapped my head. He called Gyp, the one-eyed collie, 
‘Bugger-Lugs’ and when the cows leaned against him as he 
was milking, the milk rin... rin... rin in the pail, he called 
them ‘whoring buggers’ and sometimes he did very long 
shouts when they kicked the pail over, shouts that always 
started, ‘You would, would you, you shitarse! Get over you 
cockstruck twat, you...’ I tried to learn them and practised 
them in bed. 

But I was confused by this, too, because he never said 
interesting things near Auntie Lizzie, bad things, and he was 
a Methodist lay-preacher and on Sundays would put on a 
suit and shirt and tie, which on him looked as preposterous 
as a dress and hat looked on Aunt Lizzie, and conducted 
fervent services for small congregations in the parlours of 
neighbour farms. 

When he was in a good mood, when he’d got the tractor 
mended, or the vet had been and it wasn’t mastitis, he al- 
ways used to sing the same song very loudly and sometimes 
he sang it over and over and sometimes he just hummed 
most of it but burst out with single lines of words. 


From the oppressive power of sin 
My struggling spirit free; 

Perfect righteousness bring in, 
Unspotted purity; 


Then with a final heave on the wrench, a final twist of 
the screwdriver, or the last bash on the shackle pin, he’d 
stand back and bellow, 


Speak, and all this war shall cease, 
And sin shall give its raging o’er: 
Love me freely, seal my peace, 
And bid me sin no more. 
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But he frightened me also, because his jokes and tricks 
were rough and sometimes painful. He it was who always 
squirted me with milk when stripping the cows, who urged 
me to touch electric fences, who advised me to wash paint 
off my face with petrol drawn from the tractor so that I had 
to be taken to the doctor for ointment, who put salt instead 
of sugar on my porridge, who encouraged me to pick up the 
body of a fox he’d shot so that I stank for a week of its musk 
and suffered daily scrubbings in the tin tub in front of the 
fire with Aunt Lizzie’s emery wash cloths. 

Uncle Fred employed an idiot, the son of a widow wo- 
man who lived in the village. The idiot’s name was Bobby. 
I was frightened of him because of his potato face and I 
could never understand anything he said. Uncle Fred em- 
ployed him, I realize now, more from charity than for his 
usefulness. Mucking out the stables and balancing the 
wheelbarrow on its perilous trips to the midden took him 
all the day. 

Bobby stank. He never changed his clothes. He always 
wore the same boots, green cord trousers, leggings, and a 
khaki battledress top on which his mother had stitched all 
the buttons, crests, badges and ribbons which the Italian 
prisoners of war who worked on my Uncle’s and neighbour- 
ing farms had given him. They had taught him to march 
up and down the yard with his pitch-fork on his shoulder 
like a rifle and he liked to do that more than mucking-out 
and when Uncle Fred saw him he’d yell, ‘Get out of that, 
you girt softie! Get down the barn, you daft lummox!’ and 
then he’d yell, ‘Move yourself, bollock-brains!’ but the 
funny thing was that he called him all the same things when 
he was pleased with him, when the barn was finished early 
or he hadn’t tipped over the wheelbarrow in the yard. 

Uncle Fred’s Italians slept in bunks in one of the barns. 
He called them all Albert. He was fond of them and they of 
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him and after the war two of them refused repatriation and 
stayed on with him until he died. Uncle Fred had lent them 
a twelve-bore shotgun to shoot rabbits and they let me go 
with them. They shot thrushes and blackbirds, too, and ate 
them and Uncle Fred said foreigners were different. 

I knew my Uncle was a man of power because he preached 
to other grown-ups on Sundays and told them what to do 
but I learned one day that he was so powerful that even 
Policemen obeyed him. 

We were doing something to the tractor and I was hold- 
ing a tin can of grease with a stick in it when into the yard 
cycled the Policeman. 

“It has come to my attention, Mr. Moore,” he said, “that 
you have given a shotgun to them Eyetalians.” 

“Is that right?” said my Uncle Fred. 

“Them, they’re the Enemy,” said the Policeman. 

“Ts that right?” said my Uncle Fred again. 

“You have supplied arms and ammunition,” said the 
Policeman, “to the enemies of England.” 

“Mr. Moore?” said my Uncle. “Mr. Moore!” he shouted. 
“I’ve been Fred to you since your arse was wet, George 
Voules, so you bugger off and play backouts or I’ll be hav- 
ing a word with your mum.” 

And then the big Policeman got on his bike and my Uncle 
started to walk away and then he turned and shouted, 

“At least they were fighting before they were taken!” 

And then when the big Policeman was at the yard gate, 
my Uncle Fred shouted, 

“Flat feet, my arse!” 

Behind the farmhouse is an apple tree in full blossom. 
Not a simple apple tree—an apple tree explosive in blos- 
som, such an apple tree as Samuel Palmer saw. Beside the 
tree, a brook runs down behind the house, across the bottom 
fields, through the bed of wild watercress, to join the River 
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Eden. Its rock-strewn shallowness and sound widens near 
the apple tree into a silent pool. The sun is bright. It is not 
hot but Uncle Fred insists it is. He persuades Bobby to un- 
lace his boots and paddle in the pool. He winks at me. The 
joke, the wink seems to say, is coming soon. Uncle Fred 
next persuades Bobby to take off all his clothes and play in 
the water. Bobby struggles awkward with buttons and 
sleeves and the second he is naked Uncle Fred snatches away 
the clothes and runs off shouting with laughter towards the 
yard. 

Bobby is making his angry face and shouting angry- 
sounding things. He is pointing towards the yard and he is 
crying. I cannot understand a word. I feel guilty and sorry 
but it is one of Uncle Fred’s jokes and Uncle Fred is grown- 
up and preaches and shouts at policemen. 

I am staring at Bobby’s thing. It hangs down from a bush 
of black hair and it reaches nearly to his knee. It is as fat as 
my arm. His ball-bag is huge like the Hereford in the dark 
stall. 

I stare and stare. 


: 


“When we hear the words penis and vagina, the pictures we 
have in our minds (known as mental images) tell us a lot 
about our true feelings,” writes Dr. Ethel Fawce, author of 
Sex and the Adjusted Y ou. “These mental images,” she goes 
on, “can be approving or disapproving. Favourable female 
childhood images of the penis may be of: a banana, an ice 
cream cone, a mushroom, a musical instrument, or a Tootsie 
Roll.” But what of me, whose mental image is of Bobby? 
There’s an essential rightness about this image for me, 
brought up as I was a hardcore Yorkshire Nonconformist. 
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Not for me sly serpents whispering intelligences, the temp- 
tations of an Eve, but a subhuman figure in the Garden with 
a cock like a malignant growth. 

The world of my parents and of most of the adults with 
whom I came in contact was pious, sour, and thin. They had 
married better not to burn—a fire soon damped. Gripeguts 
Wesley was their God. 

I have a very early memory of myself, a tiny child, stand- 
ing in the back garden of that Yorkshire manse gazing upon 
rows of crucifixes which were stuck in a special plot of earth 
near the door of the coal cellar. I made the crosses with 
kindling. Pinned to each cross was a worm. They wriggled 
for a long time, but then they just drooped, and then they 
went flat and brittle. 

Poor Billy Blake, so misunderstood. To those choirs that 
sang in chapel and tabernacle, those grimy, mean, industrial 
towns of the north of England with their fortitude under 
the grey rain were Jerusalem. 

My evacuation was of short duration. 

When I came back I was given a gas-mask with a Mickey 
Mouse face on it. 

Cod-liver oil in huge bottles was supplied free of charge 
to children; as with all else, my mother equated nastiness 
with virtue. 

Our way of life was like the enactment of a set of im- 
proving proverbs. Early to bed and early to rise, we wasted 
not, we stitched in time, took care of the pence, made sure 
our hands were never idle, received the reward of virtue 
which is its own. “Cleanliness,” as Wesley remarked in one 
of his sermons, “is indeed next to’ Godliness”—and ours 
was carbolic. 

My mother’s conversation was a compendium of homely 
cliché; our drink was Adam’s Ale or ‘the cup that cheers,’ 
all activities were powered by ‘elbow grease,’ all locomotion 
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by ‘shanks’ pony’; if at first we didn’t succeed, we tried and 
tried and tried again; supper was always Hobson’s Choice. 

At some ungodly hour in the morning, my mother daily 
holystoned the front doorstep and polished the brass door- 
knocker and the brass flap of the letterbox. If we were to 
set out on an infrequent journey, she would arise in the 
morning dark to prepare sandwiches because to eat in a 
restaurant was to waste money and she would then clean the 
oven and polish the toilet bowl, because, as she always said, 
were we to be killed in a car-crash or derailment, she 
wouldn't like people thinking she hadn’t kept a clean house. 

The war years with their strawberry jam made of turnips 
and their powdered eggs, were, for my mother, the happiest 
years of her life. The suffering was total. There was grim 
joy in her response to an inadequate diet and perpetual cold, 
to stretching out meagre scraps into meals and ‘making do.’ 
Something went out of her when rationing ended. 

People in my world actually used such expressions as 
‘Anti-Christ,’ “The Great Beast, and ‘Whore of Babylon.’ 
‘Scarlet Woman’ was sometimes Rome and ‘Whore of 
Babylon’ was sometimes Rome and ‘Scarlet Woman’ was 
sometimes not Rome but Mrs. Henderson who ‘carried on’ 
with soldiers. The Book of Revelation is the source of much 
Nonconformist imagery; its threats of apocalyptic destruc- 
tion appeal to the Nonconformist temperament. I naturally 
understood it to be an anti-Catholic diatribe. My world of 
missionary boxes, Sunday School, and sin, was violent in its 
anti-Catholicism. Faith versus Good Works, the thirty-nine 
Articles, and the fallacy of Transubstantiation, were as the 
ABC to me. But I soon penetrated this historical obfusca- 
tion and grasped that the essence of the wickedness was that 
Catholicism pretended to forgive. Which was not only 
wicked but silly. For God alone could forgive and the only 
person I knew who claimed to have been forgiven was a 
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man who stood up in church and said so during one of my 
father’s sermons but my father said later the man was drunk. 

In my world, guilt was personal and permanent; atone- 
ment, though demanded, was understood to be a hollow 
gesture. 

The world beyond my world was made up of drunkards, 
fornicators, lewd people, those who used the King’s English 
incorrectly, backsliders, vulgar people, sots, adulterers, those 
who took the Name of the Lord in Vain, who ate things in 
the streets, were spendthrift, who used foul language, and 
who carried on. 

I naturally imagined Rome to be the centre of these 
activities and even then envied the allied troops who were 
actually there seeing it all. 


The abstract meanings of ‘the Flesh’ did not have to be ex- 
plained to me. The antithesis between Spirit and Flesh was 
in the very air I breathed. The Flesh existed to be subdued; 
this was accomplished by a wide range of prohibitions, si- 
lence, soap, whitened doorsteps at dawn, and whatever other 
mortifications my mother could invent. 

The lewdest story my mother ever told, and that perhaps 
when I was fifteen or sixteen, was of standing beside a man 
in a bus queue during the war and chatting about the pre- 
vious night’s raid. The man said: : 

“I were that frightened, Mrs., you couldn’t have got a 
needle up me bum.” 

What it was about this story that appealed to her I don’t 
quite know; it couldn’t have been the humour. 

I retain vivid, pre-evacuation memories of our dog, Sandy, 
on whom J lavished all my love. My mother disliked dogs 
because she said they were dirty; my father said dogs were 
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good for children and were not dirty; my mother said he 
didn’t have to clean up after them or bear their habits; my 
father regarded her ahd then retired to the silence of his 
study. My mother could invest an apparently innocent word 
like ‘habits’ with such intensity that even if her meaning 
was not clear to me her loathing nipped questions in the 
bud. 

If Sandy, lying on her mat, raised a hind leg to lick what 
my mother called her ‘parts,’ she was immediately shooed 
out of doors. 

One morning I noticed spots of blood on the kitchen 
floor. Sandy was not spanked for this which made me curi- 
ous. At the same time, I noticed that her thing was more 
visible, red, swollen like a tulip. 

I hoped it would heal up. 

“It is her Time,” said my mother mysteriously. 

During her Time she was not allowed to go outside ex- 
cept on the leash but one day I forgot and she escaped to 
gambol with the next door mongrel. Later, I saw them on 
the lawn fighting, pumping, heaving, tongues lolling. I ran 
to find my mother who was vacuuming somewhere on the 
third floor. By the time she arrived, Sandy and Rex were no 
longer fighting but were standing disconsolate in the middle 
of the lawn with their behinds mysteriously stuck together. 
Sandy, seeing us, tried to pull towards us but she was stuck 
to Rex and when she pulled, Rex yowled as if someone had 
stepped on his paw and Sandy whimpered. I knew they were 
in pain, there had been fighting, blood, and I didn’t under- 
stand why my mother did not do whatever had to be done 
to help. 

“It’s too late,” she said tonelessly. 

This incident made me very anxious but I knew better 
than to ask questions: this, I somehow knew, was the World 
of the Flesh. 
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At exactly this time, it might have been that very week, 
I found a hedgehog in the garden and put it in a big card- 
board box to keep as a pet. My mother would not allow it 
in the house because she said it was dirty. She shook a box 
of DDT over it until it was white. Next morning it was 
dead. 


These events somehow fused in my mind. 


Much later than this, after I’d come back from being evacu- 
ated, I became aware of the other meaning of ‘self’ and 
managed in a confused way to understand the nature of the 
Holy Ghost. 

Every bath night, my mother washed me and then rinsed 
off all the soap and then washed my hair and when she’d 
finished, she’d hand me the cloth and say, 

“Wash yourself.’ 

When she returned to the bathroom minutes later, she 
would brutally towel me until I was bright red and then 
give me the towel, saying as she left the room, 

‘Dry yourself.’ 

I understood the Trinity as being three people who were 
not actually people but parts of one person. I understood 
‘yourself’ in the commands to wash and dry as meaning 
one’s thing, one’s parts. The Holy Ghost was part of God 
and I felt I now knew which part. 

And it was unfortunate that it was at precisely this time 
that I heard of something called The Sin Against the Holy 
Ghost. I was very anxious about this sin, not being able to 
discover its exact nature. All I could learn was that it was 
the worst sin of all, a sin too horrendous to even talk about. 
The one subject never talked about in my house was ‘that 
kind of thing’ and it therefore seemed obvious that sex and 
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The Sin Against the Holy Ghost were one and the same 
thing. 

And I had done tt. 

Had miniature erections like the dog, seen Bobby naked 
and bestial, played with myself, said words, and given a girl 
called Marie a threepenny bit to let me watch her pee. 

I knew myself to be unforgivable, of the damned, one 
from whom God’s Face was averted for eternity. 

This burden of guilt and conviction of sin tortured me 
for years—dirtiness, death, disapproval, impurity—and 
eventually became the front line of the ravaged battlefield 
of my adolescence. 

(This will not do. The paragraphs flow too evenly, the 
sequence of statements rounds off the subject too neatly, 
leading too comfortably to the next asterisk and the begin- 
ning of another sequence of anecdote and reflection. 

To re-read these last paragraphs nauseates me. They re- 
mind me of cute stories of children mistakenly praying 
‘Harold Be Thy Name,’ such anecdotes as grace the pages 
of the Reader’s Digest. 

And what can you understand by my use of the word 
‘tortured’? 

Did you think I meant—‘troubled’? 

The fault is mine. I have pictured my mother as a joyless 
puritan. But this is not the whole truth. The fault lies in my 
writing, feelings hidden behind humour, pain distanced by 
genteel irony. The truth is ugly and otherwise. My father 
was merely eccentric; my mother was mad. 

Her mind festered. It was a pit of unimaginable filth—a 
contagion I did not escape. I hated her. I am happy she is 
dead. 

Had I not been stronger, had I not battled her every day 
of my life, I could well have joined my brothers in institu- 
tions the world over, those who mutilated their genitals 
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with shards of glass, or worse, the ones who came in judge- 
ment and cut off tits with butchers’ knives, carved cunts 
with cleavers. ) 

As I grew older and sinned more, as my reading revealed 
to me a larger world than the loveless world of chapel and 
grey rain, I vowed that my life would be filled with laugh- 
ter, beautiful women, warm flesh; my life would be lived 
in the sun. 

It’s a common enough story. 

At eighteen I left home forever. 

At twenty-one I emigrated to Canada. 
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At about the age of seven I had my first encounter with Art 
—an event central to this memoir and as dramatic as Paul’s 
conversion on the Damascus Road. 

Art played no part in the life of my parents or their 
society. The only occasion vaguely artistic was the annual 
performance of the Messiah; for this, professional soloists 
were imported and backed by several choirs combined. The 
music was supplied by a merging of brass bands. I remem- 
ber a colliery band and the uniforms of the Fire Brigade. 

The visual arts were not encouraged; even the old mas- 
ters had too much of thigh and breast about them for my 
mother’s taste. There may have been the occasional Laugh- 
ing Cavalier but walls were usually decorated with anony- 
mous landscapes and calendars. 

One morning my father had left the newspaper lying on 
the breakfast table. There was a photograph in it of a 
painting which had just been cleaned of the dinge and var- 
nish of centuries and which revealed that the naked lady 
was not merely pointing her breast at the sky but was squirt- 
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ing from it a jet of milk which as it streamed across the 
canvas became stars in the Milky Way. 

I asked my mother what the picture was in the paper for. 

“It’s a picture by an old painter that’s ina museum.” 

“Is it beautiful?” 

“Handsome is as handsome does,” said my mother. 

She took the paper away. 

“Why is the lady... 2” 

“If you ask me,” she said, “‘and I don’t mind who hears 
me say it, people who painted that sort of thing were no 
better than they should be.” 

She rattled the dishes in the sink. 

“T wouldn't give that sort of thing house room.” 

She sniffed. 

“T wouldn’t give you tuppence for the lot of them.” 

But of all the arts, the theatre was the most wicked; the 
word ‘actress’ carried much the same suggestiveness as the 
word ‘model’ did a few years ago. Wesley had fulminated 
against the theatre in the spirit of his puritan forebears and 
the historical disapproval was still strong in the north. Not 
only was my family Methodist, the whole area was an ardent 
Methodist’ stronghold. The town in which we lived was 
only a few miles from Haworth Parsonage and the moors. 
Mrs. Gaskell in her Life of Charlotte Bronté described 
among the books at Haworth “some mad Methodist Maga- 
zines full of miracles and apparitions, and preternatural 
warnings, ominous dreams, and frenzied fanaticism...” 

A later biographer, Margaret Lane, wrote, “On the 
Bronté children the effects of such intimacy with Method- 
ism were various ... On Anne it laid its most unhappy be- 
hest, infecting her with the morbid fear of personal damna- 
tion which darkened her youth... On Branwell the pressure 
of so much religious emphasis was to destroy belief.” 

And my intimacy with Methodism was more intimate 
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than theirs. 

I was once taken to a pantomime at Christmas in Leeds 
and I remember being removed tearfully half way through 
because my mother said it was vulgar and full of ‘that sort 
of thing’; I had liked it very much indeed because one of the 
Broker’s Men had played a trombone solo and with every 
note his trousers had fallen lower and lower and he was 
wearing red underpants with big flowers on them. 

There existed, however, varieties of approved entertain- 
ment which were carried on in Church Halls and basements. 
Documentary films about wild life, the postal service, or 
deep-sea fishing were sometimes shown; professional itin- 
erants such as Grey Owl sometime appeared; missionaries 
gave lectures with magic-lantern slides of lepers. These 
church halls also provided a fourth-rate circuit for profes- 
sional monologuists, a profession surely now extinct. 

I can remember the monologuist who brought the cer- 
tainty of art into my life. I can even remember his name; it 
was Mr. Montague. A large, florid, middle-aged man wear- 
ing the kind of checked suit of which characters in English 
novels say, ‘No gentleman would wear a suit like that.’ 

He came to our house for tea. He was a flamboyant and 
welcome change from the usual pursed and mealy visitors 
such as Sanitary Inspectors and Church Stewards. Across his 
paunch was a looped gold chain. His voice was boomy and 
fruity. He called my mother ‘Dear Lady’ which I thought 
was very grand and he called my father ‘Sir’ and he asked 
me if I found shaving painful. When offered a ninth or 
tenth scone, he patted the wide check of his waistcoat and 
said, : 

‘Spare, Dear Lady, these grey hairs.’ 

We later conducted him to the Church Hall. Everything 
was ordinary; the same boys and girls, the same ladies of 
the church who made much of me because I was my father’s 
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son, the same stage curtains that didn’t quite close, a stage 
familiar to me because in dressing-gown and teatowel- 
headcloth I had trodden it as Third Shepherd or Orient 
King. . 

But Mr. Montague, when he appeared, was a Mr. Mon- 
tague quite different from the Mr. Montague of the tea- 
table. He was wearing mutton-chop whiskers, violent eye- 
brows, and what must have been a smoking jacket. He did 
different people by moving about the stage in different 
voices. There was a lady’s voice and a terrible, stern father’s 
voice, and a younger man’s voice. The story, I had been told, 
was called The Barrets of Wimpole Street. It seemed magi- 
cal to me that when he was the father you could see quite 
clearly the non-existent lady he was speaking to and when 
he was the lady you could see him standing where he’d been 
before he’d moved to become the lady. 

I was entranced. Any sense of being in an audience van- 
ished. Only he and I existed. Suddenly he began to pace 
and shout terribly at the lady who was frightened too and I 
felt so frightened I felt sick. Then I was. On Miss Moseby. 
Then I fainted clear away. 

I was carried out and revived and afterwards I was taken 
back to the closet where the hymn books and extra tea cups 
were stored and which he was using as a dressing room. 
Beads of sweat were standing on his face. I watched him 
peeling off the whiskers and wiping off the grease paint. 

I don’t remember his saying anything to me or my saying 
anything to him but I knew from that moment on that 
when I was grown up I would be like him, become other 
people, be applauded, be magical. I didn’t know how this 
would happen or what had to be done to make it happen 
but standing in that cramped closet where his smell of sweat 
and vanishing cream was stronger than the smell of the 
maroon hymn books I was filled with certainty that happen 
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it would. 
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Every five years or so my father was required to move to a 
new church and usually to a new circuit. Shortly after Mr. 
Montague, we moved from the north of England to the 
south, from baths pronounced ‘baths’ to ‘barthes,’ a more 
gentle climate. 

These years were marked by other transitions, from ele- 
mentary to secondary school, to an intensification of the 
warfare with my mother, to the first counter-moves of my 
self-shaping. 

Because my father was a Minister of Religion (the words 
I had to write on forms at school, or worse, say in front of 
the class) I was forced to demonstrate that I was not easy 
prey. I was perhaps the only boy in the schoolyard who 
never pulled a punch; I once tried to finish off a fallen 
opponent with a rock but some older boys grabbed me in 
time. Nor was this wickedness merely assumed; I seemed 
drawn towards all that was bad and sinful. The word 
‘drunkard’ had the same sort of allure for me that the word 
‘buccaneer’ might have for a normal child. 

As complaints trickled in, fist-fights, raids on fruit trees, 
smoking, gold fish speared from an ornamental pond, my 
mother wept and prayed and assured me that I had been 
born for the gallows. At the end of each tearful session, she 
made me kneel with her and pray aloud for salvation. 

In sexual terms, these years from nine to eleven were 
marked by an increase in masturbation and guilt. Sin had 
claimed me utterly. My most intense desire at that time was 
to be able to ejaculate. I have vague memories of group 
masturbation though this had no particular homosexual 
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overtones. Certain older boys would demonstrate for those 
younger but much in the spirit of an old-timer passing on 
wisdom to a greenhorn. 

My two most vivid memories of those years are both 
rather odd. One is of a boy called Malcolm, two or three 
years older than us, in the second form of the grammar 
school, who for a fee—candy, a penny, a general whip 
round—would demonstarte how when he came, sperm 
appeared not only from the tip of his organ but from a hole 
in the side half-way up. 

When released from chores, homework, and other such 
nonsense, all the boys in my area took their bicycles and 
foregathered in a small wood about a mile from my house. 
There, by the ruins of an old house, we smoked cigarettes, 
practised throwing our sheath knives into trees, wrestled, 
gossiped, set fires, and swapped stolen merchandise. Mal- 
colm smoked cheroots. 

Regularly, about every three days, the local pervert ap- 
peared, much to our joy. What benefit he derived from these 
performances was beyond our comprehension but we were 
grateful to him. 

The place where we played was in a clearing about half- 
way down a steep path. The top end of the path was close to 
the main road; the bottom end, screened by bushes, led out 
onto a quiet residential street. The path itself was a wind- 
ing, beaten track, bumpy, crossed by tree roots, rutted. It 
was dangerous at speed and one of our more frightening 
games was to time bicycle runs down it. 

The pervert’s ritual was unchanging. He would trudge 
down the path wheeling his bicycle until he was about a 
hundred yards above us. Then he would prop his bicycle up 
on its little stand, turn his back, then turn again, mount, and 
pedal furiously down the steep hill. Just before he was level 
with us, he would swerve from the track onto the grass at 
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high speed, coming to within five yards of us. By this time 
he was steering with one hand on the handlebars. In his 
other hand he gripped his member which he attempted to 
wave. ) 

Then he would veer back onto the path and wobble down 
the hill to crash through the bushes at the bottom and de- 
bouch onto Gladstone Avenue. 

His progress was unsteady and hazardous, rather like the 
charge of an inept knight whose visor has suddenly ob- 
scured vision. 

When he neared us, we'd shout, 

“Let’s have a look at it, then!” and “My sistet’s is bigger 
than that!” 

And as he careened away from us almost out of control 
down the bumpy hill, he’d yell, “You bastards!” and then, 
faintly, Rotten bastards, and then the crash as he engaged 
the bushes. 
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Had there been any truth in the myths about masturbation, 
I and all the other boys I knew would have been blind, deaf, 
dumb, hairy as the Ainu, and so debilitated as to have 
needed hospitalization. We dismissed these bromides as fit 
only for Boy Scouts. It was, however, an article of faith 
among us that an emission was the equivalent in exertion 
to a ten-mile run. Some boys did a hundred miles a day. 

We masturbated, not for fun, but from overwhelming 
need for release. At school, and by now I was in the first 
form of the grammar school, boys masturbated at recess, 
lunch hour, during the welcome darkness of educational 
films, some even, driven by indescribable urges, during 
lessons. A glance revealed those so engaged, their faces red 
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from exertion and frustration. It was difficult to sustain the 
necessary rhythm and increasing speed and concentration 
if some fool decided to pace the aisles or ask questions about 
the staple products of China. 

Those who had achieved success were also immediately 
recognizable; their faces softened into that dreamy expres- 
sion which I’ve noted in infants who are completing a bowel 
movement, 

Masturbation was known as ‘wanking’ or ‘wanking off’; 
one young master endeared himself to us by pretended 
pedantry. He affected not to know the meaning of ‘wank’ 
and always addressed a boy called Stoughton, a frenzied 
self-abuser, in the following way: 

“Stoughton. Your attention, please. Can you enlighten 
us as to the nature of the feudal levy? Or may I, as your 
chums appear to do, address you as ‘Wanker’?” 

This compulsive masturbation was not, as far as I can 
recall, related to any external object; it was not accom- 
panied by sexual fantasies or even imaginings of sexual 
intercourse. It was more in the nature of a raging, unscratch- 
able itch. 

Some idea of the state might be suggested by observing 
a colony of monkeys. 

At home, and in privacy, apart from the usual masturba- 
tions before going to sleep and on awakening, we all devised 
more elaborate forms of gratification. Some boys coated 
their penises and hands with a rich soap lather which was 
pleasing but had one drawback; soap was likely to enter 
one’s organ so that ejaculation was accompanied by a sting- 
ing pain much like getting soap in one’s eye. Other boys 
used vaseline but it was difficult to remove afterwards. 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream and hand-lotions were other 
favourites. 

But as time went by, these solitary acts were turned to 
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focus on sexual images of the outer world. Our main source 
of these was a magazine which could be rented for three- 
pence per lunch-hour from a newsagent’s near the school. 
The newsagent was called Mr. Albert. The magazine was 
called Health and Efficiency and featured photographs of 
ungainly nude people having picnics and playing ping- 
pong. . 

It was, perhaps, these images which drove us to the desire 
to stick our members into things. Vacuum cleaners were 
widely discussed and I went so far as to switch ours on one 
day when my mother was out shopping but the roar and 
pluck of it against the cloth of my trousers frightened me. 
One boy I knew described to me putting his organ into a 
thermos flask half full of warm tea. He had done this while 
his member was only semi-erect but the warmth rising from 
the tea and the constriction, and what he described as a kind 
of suction, aroused him in a second and he was agonizingly 
trapped in the flask’s narrow neck. His peril was doubled 
because his parents were upstairs, his sister playing just out- 
side, and he was in the kitchen. Another boy in my class 
swore by oranges. Another inserted himself between the 
furry legs held tight of a younger brother’s teddy bear. One 
boy who played in the wood every night claimed to have 
fucked a hen but everyone knew he was a liar. 

My own invention was the cardboard core of a toilet roll 
liberally coated inside with Brylcreem. The only drawback 
was that the Brylcreem was cold and took some time to 
warm up. Ejaculations were so fiercesome and overwhelm- 
ing that I sometimes tottered about the bathroom close to 
fainting. 

These acts of ferocious self-abuse were of course attended 
by agonies of guilt. Every night I knelt by my bed until I 
was cold and my knees hurt asking Jesus’ forgiveness for 
my lies, impurity, smoking, foul language, and constant 
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abuse of the Temple of the Holy Spirit. And every night 
after my prayers, warmed, reviewing the day, my mind 
would fill with the image of the hairy thatch of a lady ping- 
pong player and my hand would sidle down to grasp my 
heated member and guilt would temporarily be driven out 
in a fresh burst of sweaty friction. 

It was something of a problem to know what to do with 
what eventually must have amounted to pints of sperm. I 
tried handkerchiefs but what would happen if I forgot to 
remove it from under my pillow one morning and my 
mother discovered this yellowed, rigid rag? And besides, it 
would have been difficult to explain the loss of a handker- 
chief every two or three days. Eventually I took to lifting 
the carpet round the edges and dribbling onto the felt 
underlay. My bedroom began to smell like the corridor of 
an extremely sleazy hotel. After some months the carpet 
and underlay were so tightly bonded that I began to worry 
about what possible explanation I could give when spring- 
cleaning occurred. 
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Sexologists state that males reach a peak of sexual energy 
at about eighteen while females reach a peak of sexual de- 
sire in their thirties. Inaccurate, as usual. Boys achieve a peak 
of sexual energy at about thirteen or fourteen and by eigh- 
teen are, comparatively, quiescent, if not in decline. A boy 
of thirteen lives possessed and I use the word in its biblical 
sense. Such words as ‘desire’ or ‘lust’ are pallid counters for 
the raw actuality. Frenzy or fever, with their medical conno- 
tations, are more appropriate. 

Everything in the physical world prompted excesses of de- 
ranged desire. Erections occurred without volition, induced 
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by the vibrations of buses, store dummies being dressed in 
passing windows, the hair or an earring of the lady passen- 
ger in the seat in front. Washing hung out on a line some- 
times proved unbearable. Even the texture of velvet, fresh- 
planed wood, or the curve of a highly glazed vase was 
enough to induce a voluptuous state necessitating a hasty 
trip to a locked bathroom. 

We fought our way onto double-decker buses in order to 
be behind some particularly attractive woman in the hope 
she might go upstairs and we could hang back on the plat- 
form perhaps to glimpse an ascending stocking seam, a 
froth of lacy slip or petticoat. We believed that women who 
wore highly shined shoes mirrored onto that polished sur- 
face visions of what was above and stared intently in the 
always disappointed hope. 

The words, ‘Thank you. Come again.’ from shop assis- 
tants caused us to reel about the pavement in paroxysms of 
hysterical laughter. 

We stood as close as possible over seated women in the 
hope of being able to peer down blouses; when free of 
homework we haunted parks and waste land at twilight in 
the hope of observing lovers engaged in sexual acts; in 
shops we asked to see items on high shelves; we peered at 
night through every lighted window. Housewives were 
stalked in the constricted aisles of G. R. Lumley and Son: 
Grocers, until the erection had to be concealed by stooping 
as if in consideration over the Huntley and Palmers Assort- 
ed Creams knowing that our naked lusts were marked on 
our brows for all to see. Being dragged through department 
stores by mothers where lingerie was flaunted and panties 
strewn about in casual heaps while pretending to ignore it 
all was anguish. Other boys’ sisters and mothers were 
assessed; even grandmothers were eyed. 

Our was, of course, an all-male school. The girls’ gram- 
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mar school was about a mile away. We were forbidden to 
speak to them. The sight of these maidens in their plum- 
pudding hats and blazers, serge skirts, ankle socks and 
brown oxfords drove us to the mindless frenzy of piranhas 
scenting blood. Our weekly trip to the nearby municipal 
baths was hallowed by the knowledge that the day before 
those very girls had used the same cubicles, hung their 
clothing on the same hooks, immersed their bodies in the 
same water. We could have drunk it, chlorine and all, in 
homage and desire. 

The power of words need hardly be mentioned. The fa- 
ther of a boy who lived near me had a Navarre Society 
edition of the Decameron with sepia-tinted illustrations. 
Although I didn’t like the boy, I cultivated him so that I 
could gaze at these pictures of wenches, breasts boiling over 
their bodices, seated on the knees of jolly friars. We gazed 
together transfixed with lust. The word itself, ‘bodice’ was 
only just bearable; such a word as ‘nipple’ was beyond en- 
durance; the black letters on the white page blurred into an 
aura, an aureole of shimmering desire so intense that fur- 
ther reading was impossible and we would stare into space 
bereft of our wits. 

Much of my early reading was merely the search for 
erotic incident. Two fragments lodge in my mind yet. One, 
‘he toyed with her bubbies’ was presumably from some 
eighteenth-century novel. The other, ‘she made him free of 
her narrow loins’ was the first of many intense pleasures 
given me by Evelyn Waugh. 

Nightly I crouched beneath the window-sill of my bed- 
room with my telescope trained on the bedroom window of 
a girl two houses away; once I saw her pick her nose. 

I longed for a sister so that I could commit incest. 

My masturbatory practices grew more fanciful and more 
desperate; I did it with a cylindrical pencil-case filled with 
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warm porridge and violated my younger brother's kaleido- 
scope. 


On Sundays I walked with my mother to church. In the 
winter, she wore fur gloves; in the summer, white gloves of 
some sort of netting stuff. I was embarrassed to be seen with 
her and these white gloves, worn even in extremes of heat, 
served as a focus for all my hatred of her and our way of life. 
Those net gloves were everything from which I wanted to 
escape. 

On Sundays she invariably smelled of lavender, a scent 
which even now makes me feel irritable, reminds me of 
piety and death. 

At the close of each service, Holy Communion was cele- 
brated. Although I always attended the sacrament I have 
never, in fact, partaken of it. During this most solemn rite 
I prayed with desperation to be forgiven my manifold sins 
and wickednesses. I evoked Christ’s Passion, He who had 
died for me, but the harder I prayed the more my mind 
crowded with narrow loins, nipples, thighs, and buttocks. 
And although I was slowly coming to an active rejection of 
Christianity I felt nervous about receiving the sacrament 
because being in a state of sin something bad might happen 
and there was no point in going around asking for trouble. 
I had read in some anti-semitic work of a woman in the 
middle ages who had contracted with some wicked Jews to 
steal a wafer by retaining it in her mouth until after mass 
and then handing it over to them; the Lord, however, caused 
the Host to turn into flesh and grow immediately to the 
roof of her mouth in a vast lump. My theory was that if you 
hadn't swallowed it you hadn't really done it so it was my 
practice to swallow the wine (that didn’t count; it was non- 
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alcoholic grape juice) but push the cube of bread into my 
cheek and flatten it. This slimy mess I then coughed later 
into my handkerchief or spat unnoticed on the walk home. 
On the walk home, my mother, softened perhaps by 
Communion, would often take my unwilling hand with her 
netted glove and say, 
“You're still my little boy, aren’t you?” 
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At the end of my first year in grammar school came my first 
Annual Report and the subsequent Parent-Teacher Inter- 
view Evening. My report was mediocre but my main fear 
was what might be said. 

It seems, looking back, that I lived in a world of constant 
guilt, anxiety, and self-loathing; they were my mother’s 
handmaidens. When I was a small boy, she had even man- 
aged to make me assume guilt for the sufferings of the 
Eighth Army. I had been playing with an outdoor tap in the 
garden, enjoying the splash and sparkle of it, and she’d 
grabbed me from behind, shaking me and shouting. 

‘You wicked boy! You’re wasting water while soldiers 
are dying in the desert.’ 

Even at the victory celebrations when they lit a huge bon- 
fire right in the middle of our street and the road melted 
and someone shot the grocer’s shop a secret worm of guilt 
gnawed at my pleasure. 

My anxiety extended from myself to a distrust even of the 
inevitable processes of nature. 

I had been convinced that in my case sperm would never 
flow. 

I had despaired of growing pubic hair. 

[had thought it likely that when my voice broke it would 
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later break back again. 

I was consciously kind to a ginger-coloured boy called 
Probert who had an undescended testicle because I felt that 
there but for the Grace of God. 

But, always, it was my mother who instilled in me the 
deepest sense of failure and despair. I can still hear her voice 
in its litany of sorrows: 

“You're breaking my heart’ 

“You were born for the gallows’ 

‘How can we love a boy who...’ 

‘T’ll try to find it in my heart to forgive...’ 

“You're breaking Jesus’ heart...’ 

‘I never thought a boy of mine...’ 

“You've let down everyone who loves you...’ 

When my mother returned in the evening from the 
Parent-Teacher Interviews, I was in bed reading. I heard her 
footsteps coming upstairs. She was wearing her Sunday 
clothes, a turquoise costume with a horrible turquoise hat 
which was bandaged with sort of turquoise net stuff and 
stuck through with a hat-pin with a big turquoise lump on 
it. She said nothing. She closed the door. 

Her face was set; she had that deadly calmness about her 
which is more frightening and dangerous than rage. She 
opened her handbag, groped in it without taking her eyes 
from mine, and then dropped on the coverlet a copy of 
Health and Efficiency. 

It lay on my stomach like a lead block. It had been ‘con- 
fiscated from me during music the week before. 

She pulled up the chair and sat beside the bed. 

In a quiet, almost conversational voice, she started. She 
could scarcely credit that a boy of hers had deliberately set 
fire to another boy in the metal-work shop. Why had I not 
told her I had broken the bench drill? I had broken the drill 
by disobeying orders. Rules were made to be obeyed. Had I 
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considered what would have happened had the broken bit 
of the drill killed, maimed, or blinded another child? My 
father, impoverished as we were, would buy a new drill and 
a new apron for the boy whose apron was burned. Even if 
I did hate algebra so much, was it really manly to hide in 
the lavatories? Was that facing up to responsibilities? Mr. 
Dodds had seemed evasive; was there anything I wished to 
tell her about geography? Anything I had not confessed? I 
would feel better if my conscience were clear. Her heart was 
sore that I had been detected smoking behind the bicycle 
sheds. Mastery of Latin could not be expected if I frittered 
away my time passing surreptitious notes. What was in the 
notes? Some lewdness, she had no doubt. And what wicked- 
ness could have possessed me to trace that word in the dust 
on Mr. Taylor’s car? 

I didn’t deny doing that? 

Did I know the meaning of that word? 

Did I? 

The true and unspeakable meaning of that word? 

If I did not throw myself on God’s mercy and mend my 
ways, if I did not apply myself to my studies, if I did not 
shun evil companions, and if my heart was not contrite, 
she had no doubt that I would end up as a common labourer 
with no future but the gallows. 

All this, however, was of little importance. 

The sacrifices that she and my father were making to give 
me a good education were nothing, merely duty done. She 
could bear the shame I had brought upon her and my father 
and my brother. She was, by now, used to such shame. She 
loved me deeply; my father loved me; my brother loved 
me; my uncles and aunts loved me. But it was obvious that 
there was no love in my heart. Actions speak louder than 
words. Was it not obvious from my actions that I did not 
return the love so freely given? If I loved others, then I 
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would not wound them. 

This was obvious, wasn’t it? 

My heart was a heart of stone. 

That pain, that mother’s sorrow, too, she could bear. 

But it cut her to the quick— 

She pointed to Health and Efficiency and tears started to 
roll down her cheeks. She was unable to express, heart- 
break, inner wounds, shame, the defilement, the revulsion 
in her, that ths, this filth, this degradation, wallowing vile 
filthy nastiness, this lewd and sinful filth—did I wish to kill 
her? She would die of a broken heart. She could never raise 
her head again. She was heartsick that she’d lived to see this 
day. 

For those who gave themselves to this there was no sal- 
vation. Christ Himself would shun them and condemn them 
to suffering eternal. 

Her face was blotchy with tears. She gripped one of my 
hands in hers. Her grip was so fierce that the stone in her 
ring was cutting into my flesh. She brought her face closer 
to mine. 

“If I had known,” she said, ‘on the day that you were 
born what I now know, if I had known that that baby was to 
become what you are, do you know what I’d have done?” 

“Do you?” 

“Do you?” 

Spittle was flecking my face. . 

“With joy in my heart,” she said, “with joy, I’d have had 
you taken from my arms and put out for adoption.” 

Still gripping my hand, she knelt by the bed pulling me 
down towards her. 

“Oh God,” she prayed, “forgive me my sins and wicked- 
ness. I am weak but Thou art strong. Take from me this 
bitter cup. Make known unto me wherein I have trans- 
gressed that Thou shouldst punish me by making bitter unto 
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me the fruit of my womb. Wreak upon me, Oh Lord, Thy 
wrath, but spare, I beseech Thee, this boy...” 

There was a lot of this stuff and it went on for quite a 
long time. She was rocking herself backwards and forwards 
in its rhythms and pulling me with her. By the end of it, 
she’d reduced me to a shuddering, tear-wracked, hysteria. 
She eventually left me to my tears and the glow of the 
reading lamp. 

In the doorway, she turned and half-whispered, 

“Do you know what I’m going to do now?” 

I shook my head. 

“Do you?” 

Her eyes moved from mine, glancing at the magazine. 

“I’m going to wash my hands.” 

I cried until I could cry no more. I felt empty, exhausted, 
sick. J turned my pillow to the dry side. I hated myself. I 
looked with loathing through Health and Efficiency which 
had been left on the bed in accusation. 

I stared at the roses on the wallpaper grouping them into 
different patterns. 

Mournfully, I wanked myself to sleep. 
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When I was fourteen we moved again to a new church in a 
different circuit—this time not far from London. By now I 
could hardly contain my hatred of my mother and her com- 
fortable world of teas, scones, Agatha Christie, and mission- 
ary boxes. The Night of the Annual Report was, in memory, 
the turning point though in fact the whole process must 
have been more complex, drawn-out, and guilt-sodden. 
But the feeling was hardening that if for the gallows I was 
born then to the gallows I would go but I’d give the crowd 
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a tune and a jig on the way to the Tyburn Tree. 

It was with this move and in this new house that I started 
the daily practice of dipping my mother’s toothbrush in the 
lavatory. 

Between the years of twelve and fifteen I was building for 
myself a new identity. I did no more than pass at school; I 
was absorbed in more important tasks. My reading had al- 
ways been wide and precocious but now I read so much and 
secretly so late into the night that in school I was pale and 
lethargic and could hardly bring myself to go through the 
motions with bunsen-burners and balances and x and y and 
contour maps from which one was supposed to draw bumpy 
hills. My reading in non-fiction was mainly of rationalist 
history, theology, and studies of religious deviation. I de- 
voured the works of H. G. Wells, Professor Joad, and the 
popular essays of Bertrand Russell. I became something of 
an authority on witchcraft, heresies major and minor, and 
the rites of the Copts. I was particularly pleased to discover 
that in Ethiopia, Judas Iscariot was worshipped as a Saint. 

I started to carry the fight to my mother by introducing 
the unspeakable under the guise of religious knowledge. At 
the tea-table, I would offer such topics as the derivation of 
the word ‘bugger’ from ‘Bulgarian’ explaining to her the 
manichean background until my father cleared his throat 
for silence or my mother said, ‘Though I speak with the 
tongues of men and of angels, and have not charity, I am 
become as sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal.’ 

I read The Voyage of the Beagle because I understood 
that Darwin had totally undermined Christianity but the 
book was not helpful; Te Golden Bough, equally heralded 
was equally disappointing but it was enlivened by accounts 
of some sexual customs which I would never have imagined. 

Father and Son by Edmund Gosse was a particular joy. 

IT also managed to irritate and hurt my mother by insist- 
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ing on going to churches of other denominations; I pre- 
sented this as a religious and ecumenical enthusiasm. I 
goaded her with a show of great interest in the Roman 
Catholic church and invented a priest called Father O’Neil 
with whom I claimed to be having fascinating conversa- 
tions; I managed to intimate that Father O’Neil was bent 
on conversion. 

One of my greater triumphs in the first months of that 
new church was with yaws. A missionary campaign was 
being carried on to collect money to relieve our African 
brothers. A missionary had shown a colour film at church 
of these disgusting raspberry-like sores and skin lesions. I 
looked yaws up in the library, as I looked up everything, 
and could scarcely contain my pleasure. 

At the tea-table, I enquired as to the success of the cam- 
paign; my mother was out every night with a collecting box. 
The campaign, it seemed, was going well. 

“I was reading about yaws today in the library,” I said. 

“Poor things,” said my mother. 

“In a book by Dr. Schweitzer.” 

(Actually a brief paragraph in a medical encyclopedia 
but the saintly Schweitzer was better for my purposes. ) 

“Some more tea?” said my mother. 

“It seems,” I said, “that yaws is a form of venereal 
disease.” 

A cup clinked on a saucer in the silence. 

“What’s venereal disease?” said my brother. 

“Pass this to your father,” my mother said to him. 

“Tf unchecked,” I said, “it has much the same effects as 
syphilis and...” 

“Cake?” said my mother. “It’s got raisins in it.” 

“and like syphilis is caused ...” 

“Would anyone like another cup of tea?” 

“.. . caused by a spirochete. A spirochete of the same 
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family.” 

“I don’t think,” said my mother, “that at the tea-table...” 

“Dr. Schweitzer,’ I said, “didn’t actually say if yaws was 
contracted in the same way as syphilis but if the spiro- 
Chete ee 

My father cleared his throat and I busied myself with a 
slice of cake. 

She was badly shaken. 

But it was fiction that sustained me and offered models 
of subversion. And what a strange hodge-podge of books it 
was. I cannot remember even a fraction of them but I do 
recall the effects on me of Tono-Bungay, Sons and Lovers, 
The Moon and Sixpence, Wuthering Heights, The Constant 
Nymph, and the opening sections of David Copperfield and 
Oliver Twist. 

My favourite poet was Keats, my favourite poem “The 
Eve of St. Agnes.’ I was bewildered that a poem so patently 
lubricious was endorsed for school consumption. Swin- 
burne earned my allegiance with the lines: 


Thou hast conquered, O pale Galilean; the world 
has grown grey from thy breath; 


sentiments which accorded exactly with my own. 

I read the plays of Christopher Marlowe because I’d 
heard he was an atheist and was murdered in a pub; I iden- 
tified strongly with Tamburlaine. 

I haunted the local library in my quest for knowledge. 
Not only was it a very good library but I lusted after one of 
the younger librarians who had a nice smile and breasts 
which gave the impression of great solidity. I spent hours 
wondering how much they weighed, what one would feel 
like hot and unconfined. 

It was in the library that I found one day a book called 
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The March of the Moderns by the art historian William 
Gaunt. I have never seen or read the book since. It struck 
me with the radiance and power of revelation. The mun- 
dane world fell away; I was oblivious of the smell of floor- 
polish and damp raincoats, the click of the date-stamp, the 
passage of other browsers along the shelves. I read standing 
up until closing-time and then took the book home and 
finished it in bed. 

It was like the Second Coming of Mr. Montague. 

The book revealed to me a world where brilliant but 
persecuted people drank champagne for breakfast and were 
pissed by lunch, took lobsters for walks on leashes, shaved 
off half their moustache, sliced off their ears and gave them 
to protitutes, possessed women by the score, consorted with 
syphilitic dwarves, /ived in brothels, and were allowed to go 
mad. 

Somewhere in the sun, D. H. Lawrence was at it. 

Hemingway was giving them both barrels. 

Ezra was suffering for the faith in an American bin. 

All painters were everywhere possessing their exotic 
models. 

I, meanwhile, was in Croyden. 

But Art was obviously the answer; it was just a question 
of finding my medium. The problem with the novel was 
that writing took a long time and nothing interesting had 
happened to me, I tried poetry for a time being particularly 
drawn to the Imagists because they were very short and 
seemed easiest to imitate. H. D. was one of my favourites. 
Painting, because of the models, attracted me most but I 
couldn’t draw anything that looked like anything; abstrac- 
tion was the answer, of course, but secretly I thought ab- 
straction not quite honest. I had a go at a few lino-cuts but 
gouged my hand rather badly. Drama was soured for me by 
memories of endless pageants and nativity plays where kids 
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tripped over the frayed carpet and I had to say: 

‘I bring you tidings of Great Joy.’ 

But I was not depressed. 

I settled down to wait. I lived in the manse, ate scones, 
and went to school, but I was charged with a strange cer- 
tainty that I was somehow different, chosen, special; my 
Muse, in her own good time, would descend and translate 
me from Croyden to that richer world where women and 
applause were waiting. 
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The calm of this new-found certainty soon began to fray; 
though I had no doubts about my calling it was bringing me 
no immediate relief; it was bringing me no closer to an 
actual girl. Being new to the area, I had no friends. And I 
had no idea of how I could approach girls. I envied the boys 
at school who could indulge in easy badinage at the bus 
stop or tobacconist. For all its crudity, it seemed to work. I 
would have liked to say to girls, as they did, 

‘Carry your bag, Miss?’ or ‘When are you going to wash 
your hair, then?’ but it was not simple shyness or fear of 
rebuff which prevented me. I felt myself to be so other that 
had I offered such pleasantries, I knew they'd just stare or 
be frightened and call a policeman. 

Girls obsessed me but apart from being shy I was Aes 
frightened of them. Not frightened of humiliation, though 
that would have been bad enough, but frightened of other 
things less realized, fears I was scarcely able to formulate— 
that contagion with which my mother had infected me. 
Although intellectually I rejected all her attitudes and ideas, 
I still somewhere felt the flesh to be sinful, obscene, disgust- 
ing. I'd once asked a boy who'd done it what it was like and 
he'd said, ‘hot and slimy’; this had only confirmed what I 
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knew instinctively to be the truth. And jokes boys told about 
the smell of kippers. I feared, also, the disease they might 
carry; the word ‘lues’ was more than a word I’'d found in a 
dictionary; it was a physical horror. And then there was all 
this menstrual business. For all my lust and desire, some 
puritan cancer sat in my heart. 

(A few years ago, I read a biography of Ruskin which 
recounted the debacle of his wedding night. Ruskin, intense, 
pure, and idealistic, was acquainted with the female form 
only through sculpture and paintings; his first sight of pubic 
hair brought him to the verge of nervous collapse; the 
marriage was annulled. His situation then and mine at 
fourteen and fifteen had much in common.) 

Another thing troubled me for all my strange reading 
and precocity, something impossible to talk about with 
another boy however close, a type of ignorance impossible 
to admit to. I had studied diagrams of female apparatus 
many times, followed the arrows which pointed to the vari- 
ous parts, read the labels, but still did not really understand 
the lay-out. Much as in botany, it was simple to learn the 
diagrams of a cross-section of a stem, flower, or trunk, and 
label the neat pencil lines stamen, carpels, vascular bundles 
etc., but a completely different matter working from an 
actual specimen. My specimens always turned out quite 
differently from the way the book said they ought to be. 
How much worse, then, with girls where I couldn't even 
follow the diagram to start with. And the possible vagaries 
of an actual specimen didn’t bear thinking about. 

For some unremembered reason I had become convinced 
that within a small area were three orifices each capable of 
receiving a penis. But only one was the right one. 1 imag- 
ined dreadful scenes ranging from a contemptuous “That's 
my urethra, dear,’ to shrieks of protest and pain. Nor did I 
much like the sound of labia majors and labia minors which, 
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medical works informed me, ‘covered and guarded’ the 
entrance to the vagina. One presumably had to get past 
them first before even standing a chance of finding the right 
place. 

It all made me very anxious. 

I still pinned my hopes on Art; I bought a book called 
Teach Y ourself How to Draw in Pencil and Charcoal and 
the largest size sketching pad that Reeves manufactured. I 
laboriously traced with tracing paper from the Teach Y our- 
self book two nudes and some drawings of leaves and twigs. 
I transferred the tracings into the sketching pad and then 
hung about the local park and stared intently at things pen- 
cil poised or measuring whenever girls went past. The im- 
pression I gave, alone and palely loitering by bench and 
drinking-fountain, was, I hoped, Byronic. What was sup- 
posed to happen was this: a girl, attracted by my artistic 
absorption and obvious sensitivity, would approach me and 
say, 

‘Are you an artist?’ 

A nod. 

er ese: 

‘Can I look at your picture?’ 

‘If you like. They’re only sketches.’ 

She would be overcome. She admits she’s always wanted 
to be drawn by a real artist. I offer to sketch her. She says 
she lives near and her dad’s at work and her mum’s out 
shopping. We are in her bedroom. She is rather shy at first. 

This scenario never did take place; even the ducks which 
surged to everyone else in the hope of bread learned to 
ignore me. 
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And then I met Tony. 

The circumstances of our meeting were comic; we were 
introduced by our mothers. Tony’s mother attended my 
father’s church. Tony had not been in Croyden when we 
first arrived because he had been away at boarding-school 
but his parents had now brought him home because he’d 
been so terribly unhappy there. Tony, my mother assured 
me, was ‘such a nice boy.’ He would be a nice friend for me 
and a good influence. Any boy my mother considered ‘nice’ 
was obviously a twit, an undesirable of the first water, and 
I have no doubt he felt the same way about me. When I first 
saw him, I saw an extremely handsome boy, dark, with black 
curly hair. He was wearing a suit; his manners were im- 
peccable. When left alone, we sniffed around each other 
like rigid-legged dogs. I made the first move by offering him 
a Player’s; he declined with thanks, taking out his own 
Craven A and fitting one into an amber cigarette-holder. 

We were soon inseparable. In a rush of communion, we 
exchanged our most valued pieces of information. He told 
me about sexual acts between women and animals in the 
Roman gladiatorial shows. He explained that as human 
scent would not arouse an animal, the trainers had cloths 
which had been wiped over the parts of a female animal in 
heat and then sealed in airtight boxes. Just before the act 
was to take place, the cloth was rubbed on the woman so 
that the animal would think the woman of its own species. 
He spoke of donkeys and panthers. I told him the real name 
of ‘sucking off’ was fellatio and gave him my copy of The 
Picture of Dorian Grey.1 got The March of the Moderns 
from the library for him; he lent me a book called Venus 
in Furs which was teally very boring but I liked it. I told 
him I’d never done it; he said he had done it in a rowing- 
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boat with his cousin who was nineteen but then confessed 
he was lying. 

We bought snuff together and tried it; it was horrible. 

He told me he hadn’t been withdrawn from the boarding 
school but expelled for writing an anonymous letter to the 
matron. 

I confided in him my fears about the three holes and 
which was the right one and he said he was pretty sure there 
were only two. He said he had seen his cousin’s in the 
rowing-boat but he couldn’t tell about the labia majors and 
minors because it was just hairy but from the sound of it he 
thought they were probably part of being a virgin and were 
inside. 

He said you couldn’t catch it off a toilet seat. 

He said he didn’t believe anything anybody told him. 

He said he’d even thought of doing it with his mother. 

Tony’s father and mother were interesting. His mother 
was tall and elegant, her face bony and beautiful. In some 
ways she was worse than my mother because she was ex- 
tremely evangelical and used to request casual callers, the 
grocet’s boy or the plumber, to kneel with her in prayer. 
She was earnest with strangers in buses and trains; she sang 
hymns a lot. It was Tony’s opinion that she only had a few 
more years before they put her away for life. Tony’s father 
was equally interesting. He was a rigid, trim, crisp man who 
had been a major in the war. He did not go to church at all 
and drank and made Tony call him ‘Sir’ and called me ‘old 
chap.’ He also actually used words like ‘tiffin’ and ‘chota- 
peg’; I think I recognized him even then as a character from 
a novel. Whenever I thought of him the words ‘patent 
leather’ came to mind. He called my father ‘padre’ which I 
think secretly pleased my father considerably. 

Tony’s father had a .38 revolver and a box of bullets hid- 
den in a dresser drawer under his shirts. One afternoon we 
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shot Tony’s toolshed in the garden twelve times. Tony had 
suggested that we shoot it just once but we then decided 
with the strange logic of children that his father would be 
less likely to miss twelve bullets than one. We stained the 
fresh wood of the bullet holes with mud. We studied the 
illustrated instruction pamphlet in a box of his mother’s 
Tampax; we stole two contraceptives from a big box full of 
them in his father’s drawer and tried them on. 

Tony was clever in all sorts of ways that I was not. He 
had rigged up an electrical device of wires under the stair- 
carpeting which caused a red light to flash in his bedroom 
if anyone was approaching; invaluable, he explained, if one 
were smoking, wanking, or reading good stuff. 

Tony stole more money than I did because his parents 
were richer but we shared equally. 

We bought brushes and tubes of oil paint and painted 
abstract pictures in his bedroom. In our painty jeans and 
reeking of turpentine we sat about on Saturdays in coffee 
bars eyeing girls and hoping they'd think we were from the 
Art School. 

A girl we both knew at the church Youth Club had a pen- 
friend in Yugoslavia who came that summer for a holiday. 
She was quite beautiful and her English was beautifully 
broken. We were both very attracted. One day we met her 
and she was wearing a kind of singlet thing that revealed 
her arm-pits. In these arm-pits were long tufts of brown 
hair. This aroused us immensely as it was the first time we'd 
seen such a thing. I was aroused and repelled. Tony said 
he’d like to put his mouth to her arm-pit, enclose all the 
hair, and suck it slowly, sweat and all. It was this wonderful 
quality of imagination in him I most admired. 

Tony also introduced me to a new art form; he had a 
large collection of jazz records. He played for me Louis 
Armstrong, Bix, Muggsy Spanier, Kid Ory, Bunk Johnson, 
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Johnny Dodds, Sidney Bechet, and Mezz Mezzrow. The 
music spoke to me immediately because its joy or sadness 
was easy to feel. I became a fervent convert. But the music 
had for us another great virtue; our parents detested it and 
churches and newspaper editorials thundered against it in- 
voking the Fall of Rome. And better still, it was played by 
Negroes who were perfectly all right as long as they were 
in Africa suffering from leprosy and yaws but otherwise not 
all right. And better than that, these were wicked Negroes 
who drank and whored, cut each other with razors, and died 
young. 

We read Shining Trumpets by Rudi Blesh and Mr. Jelly 
Roll by Alan Lomax and countless other works of jazz hagi- 
ography. Our imaginations lived in New Orleans, Memphis, 
and Chicago; they were our Jerusalem and we swore pil- 
grimage. 

Tony favoured trumpet men, King Oliver, Punch Miller, 
George Mitchell, Celestine, Bix, Bunk, Ladnier, and the 
always wonderful Satchmo. The call sounded out over the 
privet hedges and rockeries into the decorous suburban 
streets until the telephones complained. I soon came to 
favour the pianists and bluesmen—Cripple Clarence Lof- 
ton, Jelly Roll, Speckled Red, Yancey, Meade Lux Lewis, 
and those massive women, Bessie Smith, Ma Rainey, and 
Bertha Chippie Hill. 

To know anything of jazz in those days was like being 
part of an underground, a freemasonry which led to imme- 
diate trust and friendship; more accurately, it was like being 
an early Christian. We listened to the radio at dead of night 
to pick up faint stations from France and Hamburg which 
played jazz records; we learned by heart the scanty details 
of the musicians’ desperate lives; we studied the matrix 
numbers of defunct race labels. 

We were ravished by the American language. Ten- 
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shilling notes became ‘bills’ and then ‘ten-spots’; we longed 
to taste black-eyed peas, chitlins, collard greens, and grits; 
we would have given years of our lives to smoke a reefer, 
meet a viper. 

Neither of us could play an instrument or read a note but 
Tony, always a purist, bought a cornet and carried it on our 
Saturday expeditions to coffee bars. 

(Years later, when I first came to Canada, I fulfilled the 
vow that Tony and I had taken. I drove to New Orleans 
through the increasing depression of the southern States, 
illusions, delusions lost each day with every human contact, 
until I reached the fabled Quarter, and sat close to tears 
listening to the Preservation Hall Jazz Band—a group of 
octogenarians which as I entered was trying to play O+, 
Didn’t He Ramble; the solos ran out of breath, the drum- 
mer was palsied, the bass player rheumy and vacant. The 
audience of young Germans and Frenchmen was hushed 
and respectful. Between tunes, a man with a wooden leg 
tap-danced. I knew that if they tackled High Society and the 
clarinetist attempted Alphonse Picou’s solo, he’d drop dead 
in cardiac arrest; the butcher had cut them down and some- 
thing shining in me with them.) 

Whenever I hear Freddie Keppard playing Salty Dog, it 
brings to mind the party that Tony and I gave when we 
were fifteen. His parents had to go to a funeral in Scotland 
and had to be away for three days. Tony assured them that 
he wouldn’t be frightened alone in the house and would be 
good and not make things dirty and be sure to turn off the 
gas taps before going to bed. He suggested that I come to 
stay for the weekend. It seemed to reassure his parents 
knowing that he would be with a nice boy and that my 
parents would not be too far away. 

We called the party, of course, a Rent Party. Such a party 
as we envisaged needed drink. Lots of it. We'd tasted 
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sherry, and scotch once, and been pale drunk on beer, but 
neither of us knew much about the subject except that 
drunkenness was an ultimate good and inseparable from 
the artistic life. 

The problem was that we were too young to buy the stuff; 
all we’d ever managed was a bottle of Bulmer’s cider and 
six beers from an off-license run by a benevolent old man 
but his benevolence wouldn't stretch to what we had in 
mind. Tony had seven pounds and ten shillings; I didn’t 
enquire where it had come from. 

One of our older acquaintances from the El Toro Coffee 
Bar, one of the jazz fraternity, came to the rescue. He bought 
for us a large bottle of gin, six quarts of India Pale Ale, two 
bottles of Australian Ruby Port, six bottles of Newcastle 
Brown Ale, and a bottle of something from Cyprus. 

Tony’s father had recently bought a resplendent new 
radiogramme—a large piece of furniture veneered in wal- 
nut which housed on one side a radio, speaker, and storage 
space for records, and on the other side a record player with 
a sprung turntable. Tony was strictly forbidden to even 
touch it. 

We selected our records with care. 

And there were girls. Tony, far more dashing than I with 
his amber cigarette-holder, good looks, and three-speed 
bike, had persuaded three girls he’d met at the municipal 
baths and the girl who worked after school and on Satur- 
days in the record shop. Other Bee were bringing girl- 
friends. 

As people arrived, more bottles were added to our stock. 

My memory of the evening is not perfect. 

Somehow, who knows how, miraculously, I ended up 
with the girl who worked in the record shop. She had blond 
hair in a pony-tail and she was wearing a black felt skirt 
with a big red heart on it and a black sweater. She was beau- 
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tiful. I have forgotten her name. She was wearing black 
shoes like slippers, like ballet shoes. 

We were dancing. The radiogramme was playing Skip 
the Gutter. The label on the sherry bottle said: Commercial 
Sherry; it was sweet and I liked it but I stopped drinking it 
when another boy said it was a ladies’ drink. The ruby port 
was all right but the gin made me shudder; the India Pale 
Ale was nicer than the Newcastle Brown. 

In the upstairs lavatory, Tony and I were pissing together, 
a wavering aim into the bowl. 

Tony said, “I tell you, man, she’s hotter than a Saturday 
Night Special.” 

In the back garden, a boy we didn’t know got stuck and 
wounded in the monkey-puzzle tree. 

A girl passed out: a voice kept saying Loosen her clothes. 
It might have been mine. 

Somebody took the jazz record off and put on some 
waltzes. The light was out. I felt strong but unsteady; she 
whispered in my ear, 

My mother told me 

She would scold me 

If a boy! kissed 

She licked the inside of my ear. 

Behind the settee, she whispered, 

‘T like it.’ 

My arm was around her; she made some contortionist 
move and I was holding a hot, naked breast. 

I summed the situation up in my mind with perfect 
clarity. 

I said: I am sitting holding the naked breast of a beautiful 
girl. She is hotter than a Saturday Night Special. 

I knew that all was not well. It was worse when I turned 
towards her, better if I kept both feet on the floor and my 
head straight. 
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Salty Dog was playing; I played the trumpet line in my 
head. 

I let go of the breast. 

I stumbled over another couple in the dark room. The 
only light was the green glow from the dials inside the 
radiogramme. I knew the radiogramme was near the door. 
I lurched towards that light and filled the glowing depths 
with noisy vomit. 
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By the end of my fifteenth year my conviction that I would 
never lose my virginity was becoming morbid. Tony by then 
had done it, or claimed to have done it, with a girl who 
worked at the confectionery counter in Marks and Spencers. 
By way of cheering me up, he said she was ugly; I said that 
you didn’t look at the mantlepiece while stoking the fire. 

I had attempted a couple of girls at the Methodist Youth 
Club and the girl who worked at MacFisheries. I had taken 
her to the cinema but every time I tried to touch her breast 
she had said ‘Cheeky!’ until I'd become discouraged. 

I brooded. 

The idea of a prostitute grew in my mind. I knew myself 
to be the kind of person to whom women would always say, 
‘Cheeky!’ Mine was a hand which would always be slapped. 
I had no choice. My shyness, fear, and revulsion were over- 
whelmed by a kind of fatalism. I felt like a soldier in the 
trenches waiting for the officer to blow his whistle. The 
bombardment has stopped. A lark is singing. The whistle 
will blow and there will be nowhere to go but over the top 
and on in a steady walk towards whatever horror awaits. 

Tony and I discussed the propriety of the services of a 
prostitute. He felt that it was all right so long as she was a 
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personal friend. He instanced the cases of Toulouse-Lautrec 
and Van Gogh. Otherwise he felt that it was not all right. 
Tasked him if he would, then, mind terribly introducing me 
to one of his prostitute friends in Croyden so that intimacy 
might blossom before I engaged her services. For two days 
we did not speak. 

A remarkable chance came at the end of the school year. 
Three classes were to be marshalled into a trip to London 
to see Paul Scofield in a production of Hamlet. 

The theatre was near Soho where prostitutes jostled one 
on every pavement, where barkers called the attractions of 
unnatural acts from every doorway, where pimps physically 
dragged resisting passers-by into bordellos. I determined 
that in the confusion of entering the theatre I would slip 
away and hide until the coast was clear and then make my 
way to Soho, gratify myself, return to the station at the 
appointed time, and claim to have got lost on the under- 
ground. 

Tony simplified this. He advised going into the theatre 
and then simply getting up to go to the lavatory and 
walking out. 

Everything played into my hands. The master-in-charge 
was one of the younger teachers and more casual than most; 
school uniform was not obligatory. 

Tony gave me ten shillings and sixpence and I closed my 
Post Office Savings Accounts which gave me another two 
pounds, eleven shillings, and ninepence—the results of 
birthdays and the visits of uncles. I did not know how much 
it cost to do it but I’d decided to throw myself on her mercy 
and if I didn’t have enough, to offer all I had just to have a 
look at it. 

I did slip away and I did go to Soho. I spent an hour or 
more wandering about in Italian grocery shops looking at 
salami and strange-smelling foods, browsing in a second- 
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hand bookshop, looking at the menus in the windows of 
dingy restaurants, staring at the displays of the purveyors of 
rubber goods and artificial limbs. There were no prostitutes 
to be seen; I wondered if there were some custom govern- 
ing harlotry unknown to me—like half-day closing on 
Thursdays in shops. 

I read the post-card advertisements in a newsagent’ s 
window; I’d heard about that. I phoned a likely-sounding 
one (‘The Service of Miss Roche—Stimulating, Healthy, 
Once Tried Never Forgotten’) but it turned out to be a 
Registered Nurse who administered colonic irrigation. 

I also phoned a Miss Ponce de Leon but a man’s voice 
said, 

‘Piss off, sonny.’ 

Finally, in Gerrard Street, a man in a doorway looked at 
me and I looked at him. 

He said, 

“You look like a fun-loving gentleman.’ 

I said I was and he sold me membership in The White 
Monkey Club for seventeen shillings and sixpence. The 
White Monkey Club was at the top of a flight of uncarpeted 
stairs; it was about the same size as my former bedroom 
and had the same sort of smell. The barman, who wore lip- 
stick and a grubby blouse, gave me a gin and orange; it 
came with membership. There were three other patrons, 
each with a gin and orange. A long time passed; the room 
was silent except for the barman filing his nails. Eventually 
a woman as old as my mother came in and danced about on 
the tiny stage to a record of Pop Goes the Weasel. At the 
last ‘Pop,’ she undid her bra and her tits fell down. And 
when I got back to the station there was hell to pay. 
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Ironically enough, it is to Billy Graham that I owe my first 
brush with a girl’s private parts. 

But that came at the end of the affair not the beginning. 

After my failure in Soho I fell in love with a girl called 
Helen. 

I had no alternative. 

Squat in me somewhere sat that cold creature, my moth- 
er’s gift, and the only possible resolution of my contradic- 
tory feelings was an extreme romanticism. Love elevated 
coupling, the beast with two backs, into the union of souls. 
As many a cynic has observed, romantic love is the result.of 
unsatisfied desire and my romanticism was Provengal in its 
intensity. 

Helen attended the local girls’ grammar school and 
every day after school we sat on a corner on our bicycles 
talking. I wrote poems to her. And although I saw her every 
day, I wrote her letters. One poem I wrote to her was 
modelled on a poem called ‘Helen’ by H. D. 

Hers ran something like: 


All Greece hates 

the still eyes in the white face, 
the lustre as of olives 
Something, something 

and the white hands. 


or it might have been ‘pale hands.’ Such is fame that I’ve 
never been able to find the poem since. 
My version, with a fine disregard of history, ran: 


All Greece loves 
the dark eyes 
in the white face. 
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“My eyes aren’t dark,” she said when I gave her the poem. 

“I know,” I said, “but I’m writing it as if you're Helen 
of Troy.” 

“Oh,” she said. 

Helen thought Tony was nice and handsome but wasn’t 
he a bit wild? I agreed that he was. Didn’t I think that smok- 
ing made people’s breath smell? I agreed that it probably 
did. Wasn’t beer rather a working-class sort of drink and 
weren't Tony and I too young to go in the back parlour of 
The Quadrant? For two years I suffered indignities such as 
escorting her shopping on Saturday mornings; for two years 
I trotted attendance on her like a small dog in the wake of 
a large bitch who is coming into heat but not yet ready and 
who encourages the entourage but snaps at too bold an ad- 
vance. 

Our sexual relationship had a curiously ritual quality; 
sexual favours were doled out in measured and mutually 
understood amounts like a recipe. 

On walks, endless walks, hands were held. 

After the weekly meetings of the Methodist Youth Club 
when I'd walked her home, kissing was permitted for a few 
minutes. 

During a party, if she were in a good mood, a breast 
might be fondled for a limited amount of time. 

On three or four occasions I put my hand under her skirt 
some three inches above the knee at which point she would 
say, 

“We mustn’t get carried away.’ 

Her lips, to which I wrote poems, were thick and rather 
squashy and she wore a lot of lipstick and perfume and pow- 
der so that kissing her was a sort of meal in itself. 

Every Thursday after the Youth Club meeting, I walked 
her home along tree-lined streets, stopping in the shadows 
just before her house to kiss her for the statutory five or ten 
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minutes. This always gave me an erection like an iron bar. 
Then she always said: 

‘Goodness! Just /ook at the time!’ 

And then my erection and I would limp homewards until 
we reached a front garden far enough away from a street 
light and braced there on trembling legs I would wank in 
an agony of relief onto laurel, lilac or hydrangea. 

The leader of the Youth Club, a man in his thirties called 
Ernest Langley, an enthusiast and ping-pong player of note, 
was mad keen to organize an expedition to London to hear 
Billy Graham who was at that time saving England. I didn’t 
want to go but Helen did so we went. 

The whole experience filled me with rage. Massed choirs 
in white and black sang soft hymns and a smooth man 
played meretricious trombone solos. Helen thought he was 
wonderful; I agreed that he was. I would have liked to have 
gripped him by the neck and shaken him fiercely while 
forcing him to listen to Jack Teagarden playing A Hundred 
Years From Today ot Stars Fell on Alabama. 

In spite of myself, I was quite looking forward to Billy 
Graham himself; I enjoyed a good speech or performance 
whatever the subject. But even he was dismal. His timing 
was fair only, his gestures wooden, his brandishing of the 
Bible almost comic. He was too handsome; his suit too well 
cut. Evangelists need something of the maniac about them 
to be convincing: One could have imagined Billy Graham 
making hamburgers on the barbeque and feeding them to a 
gang of ill-mannered American kids who called him ‘Pop.’ 
One could not imagine Calvin, Wesley, Luther, Knox, or 
Savonarola being called ‘Pop’ and nor could one imagine 
them making hamburgers. Feeding kids onto a barbeque, 
yes; hamburgers, no. 

Helen sang and prayed and cried a little; from time to 
time she gave my hand a tiny squeeze; at the end she went 
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down to the front to be saved. I stayed where I was and 
waited for her; we agreed we had shared a wonderful ex- 
perience. I agreed that the choir was indeed heavenly and 
that the trombone man was extraordinarily gifted. I secured 
the back seat in the coach. Ernest Langley led the coach in 
a few uplifting hymns as we rolled through London but it 
was late and as we settled to the long drive back to Croyden 
the overhead lights in the coach one after another were 
dimmed. 

Helen was amazingly ardent. She gave me open-mouthed 
kisses usually reserved for the most special occasions. Em- 
boldened, I sought a breast. Two buttons were somehow 
undone; feast after famine. As we slowed down to roll 
through Penge, I put my hand under her skirt and reached 
the statutory point, when, unmistakably, her thighs relaxed, 
softened, opened. 

My wrist was bent at a painful angle and my finger 
trapped beneath some unyielding elastic and then somehow 
—miraculously—I felt dampness and pubic hair. 

My mouth and throat were dry. Over the top of her head 
I stared at my dim reflection in the window of the coach. ‘I 
will gever forget this moment,’ I said to my hammering 
heart. ‘We are just out of Penge and are now on the road to 
Beckenham just passing the Beckenham Public Library and 
I am sitting in seat No. 42 of a Wondertour Coach and I 
am touching pubic hair. 

And then I realized that Helen was crying. In an imme- 
diate access of guilt I retrieved my hand. She was not sob- 
bing; tears just rolled down her cheeks. 

What was the matter? What had I done? 

Nothing. Stop. Don’t talk to me. 

But as we approached Croyden all became brokenly clear. 
The beautiful service and feeling so wonderful, she’d been 
carried away. She’d never done such a thing. I was the first. 
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It was awful. Billy Graham, Jesus, sin, salvation. 

Tassured her with complete sincerity that I believed she’d 
never done such a thing before; I assured her that of course 
I would not think any the worse of her; I declared my love 
for her to be undying. 

But when I awoke in the morning, stretched in sunlight, 
punched up the pillow and stared at the familiar dressing- 
table and the thumbtack print of the Yellow Chair, I felt a 
giddy lightness inside me, a swelling, the bobbing of clus- 
tered balloons, a freedom I hadn’t felt since I’d met her. 

No hank of hair owned me. It was only with the slightest 
twinge of guilt that I realized Helen and I were finished. 
The spell was broken. For two years I’d been chained by a 
wisp of hair, two years of servitude and indignities. 

I worked up an anger against myself to still the little nag 
of guilt. 

I, who was destined for great things, I, whom the Muse 
had claimed, had squandered two years of my valuable life 
on a girl with fat lips, on a girl who probably thought Ezra 
Pound was a kind of cake, ona girl who had been genuinely 
moved by Billy Graham’s trombonist. 

By the time I got up I felt so good humoured that instead 
of my usual coffee I condescended to eat one of my mother’s 
gargantuan breakfasts. 


its 


The photographs left us largely silent. In most were two 
women and a man. One of the women was almost plump 
with a crease of fat at the waist, the other was scrawny. The 
man had a very large organ. The photographs illustrated 
all the possible positions for sexual intercourse and the 
modes of oral stimulation. The pictures had a curiously 
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formal quality as the three performers were wearing black 
domino masks. 

Tony had borrowed the photographs from an older boy 
we'd met at the record shop. 

We didn’t say much to each other as we studied them; 
they were somehow not erotic. Their effect was deadening. 

I kept returning to one particular picture; it disturbed me 
profoundly. A mattress lay on the floor. On the mattress 
side by side lay the two women. At the extreme edge of the 
picture was a toe-cap, a shoe belonging perhaps to the man 
holding the spotlight above the scene. One woman held in 
her hand a long animal’s horn, the tip of which she was in- 
serting into the other woman’s vagina. The animal’s horn 
was about two and a half feet long and spiral in form, the 
horn perhaps of some kind of antelope. The face of the 
woman into whom this was being inserted was partially 
obscured by the domino mask but she seemed to be smiling. 


PART TWO 


a 


The vision of Bobby naked remained important long after 
those years of early childhood. I must confess that during 
boyhood and youth I suffered from what ‘sexologists’ call 
feelings of ‘penile inadequacy.’ 

I had seen Bobby’s naked, shivering form, the repulsive 
whiteness of those parts of his body not covered with hair. 
Features, build, pelt, Bobby resembled one of those ‘artist’s 
impressions’ of pre-historic man. His scrotum was the size 
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of half a large grapefruit and his member equine. 

I’ve heard it said that the cretinous are always vastly en- 
dowed in compensation, as it were, for their lack of mental 
development. Whether this is an old wives’ tale or not I do 
not know. 

Cleland makes use of the belief in Fanny Hill. 

Louise, desiring to substantiate or disprove the notion, 
seduces an idiot flower-seller. 


A waistband that I unskewer'd, and a rag of shirt that I 
removed, and which could not have covered a quarter of 
it, revealed the whole of the idiot’s standard of distinc- 
tion, erect, in full pride and display: but such a one! it 
was positively of so tremendous a size, that prepared as 
we were to see something extraordinary, it still out of 
measure, surpass’d our expectation, and astonish’d even 
me, who had not been used to trade in triflés. In fine, it 
might have answered very well the making a show of; its 
enormous head seemed, in hue and size, not unlike a 
common sheep’s heart; then you might have troll’d dice 
securely along the broad back of the body of it; the length 
of it too was prodigious ... 


Many men suffer from the secret fear that they are 
sexually inadequate, that other men’s penises are bigger 
than theirs. I don’t know where this belief comes from but 
it’s a common anxiety. Possibly it stems from the child’s 
impression of his father’s organ—an instrument which 
compared to his own must seem impossibly vast. And the 
matter seems so important perhaps because of the early 
identification of ‘self’ with penis. 

Wash yourself. 

Dry yourself. 

That I chanced to see Bobby naked gave me a poor start 
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in life and I suppose, on reflection, that Anxiety has been 
the constant in my sexual career. 

I had thought that particular anxiety-stilled long ago, an 
anxiety of my boyhood and youth, an absurdity that mar- 
riage and fatherhood enabled me to smile over. But the 
other day my youngest daughter, who has the unpleasant 
habit of trailing me about the house from room to room, 
crept into the bathroom as I was urinating. She stood and 
watched. 

Then she said in a congratulatory tone, 

“You can make it come out of your finger!” 

I shared this latest cuteness with my wife and we laughed 
together over her. But later, I found myself, not brooding 
exactly, but thinking upon it. 

Finger? 

Finger! 


I read of somewhere, or was told about, saw perhaps—or 
did I imagine this?—I am not being coherent. I believe 
there exists a monograph by Sir Richard Burton on the na- 
ture of penises. As frequently happens with me, I find I can’t 
distinguish between real and imagined events. A story told 
me or a story I’ve invented often becomes more real than an 
event I know to have occurred. And increasingly, I find 
myself doubting even those certainties. 

You remember ...says my wife. But I don’t. And I say to 
her, Didn’t we... ? and she says, We never have been there. 

I’ve always admired Sir Richard Burton, admired that 
hawk-like face in the portrait by Lord Leighton. Master of 
thirty-five languages and their dialects, poet, translator, 
soldier, diplomat, explorer—such a book would be typical 
of his mind and interests. 
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This book (I don’t pretend to know its title) suggests 
that there are two basic and distinct kinds of penis—one 
which when detumescent is small but grows proportionately 
very large when erect and one which when detumescent is 
relatively large and grows proportionately very little when 
erect. The first kind of organ is, according to Burton, typical 
of Caucasian peoples, the second typical of African, Semitic 
and Hamitic peoples. 

(The most interesting part of the research of Masters 
and Johnson was a confirmation of Burton’s thesis though 
their findings were not, I think, linked to race. They re- 
ported that the longer the limp penis the less its length 
increases in erection. They noted the case of a 34 inch limp 
penis which in erection increased by 120 per cent! ) 

It would be a simple matter to discover whether the book 
exists or not but I’m no longer curious. I am persuaded that 
it does. I can see it quite clearly. A folio bound in red 
morocco illustrated with page after page of steel engravings 
of penises drooping from left to right, root to tip, and then, 
in comparison, standing right to left. And a commentary in 
Burton’s rather ponderous prose. 

It was, of course, privately printed. 


* 


I’ve always taken-a guilty pleasure in John Cleland. The 
following passage appeals to me. 


Curious then, and eager to unfold so alarming a mystery, 
playing, as it were, with his buttons, which were bursting 
ripe from the active force within, those of his waistband 
and fore-flap flew open at a touch, when out IT started; 
and now, disengag’d from the shirt, I saw, with wonder 
and surprise, what? not the play-thing of a boy, not the 
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weapon of a man, but a maypole of so enormous a stan- 
dard, that had proportions been observ’d, it must have 
belong’d to a young giant. Its prodigious size made me 
shrink again; yet I could not, without pleasure, behold, 
and even ventur’d to feel, such a length, such a breadth 
of animated ivory! perfectly well turn’d and fashion’d, 
the proud stiffness of which distended its skin, whose 
smooth polish and velvet softness might vie with that of 
the most delicate of our sex, and whose exquisite white- 
ness was not a little set off by a sprout of black curling 
hair round the root, through the jetty sprigs of which the 
fair skin shew'd as in a fine evening you may have re- 
marked the clear light aether through the branchwork of 
distant trees over-topping the summit of a hill; then the 
broad and blueish-casted incarnate of the head, and blue 
serpentines of its veins, altogether compos’d the most 
striking assemblage of figures and colours in nature. In 
short, it stood an object of terror and delight. 


My wife says she thinks they look silly. 


* 


Modern research and scientific method claim to have estab- 
lished beyond doubt that the average male organ, fully 
erect, is approximately six inches in length. (All measure- 
ments taken along the upperside of the penis from the pubic 
bone to tip.) It is further claimed that the average circum- 
ference is 1% inches. (All measurements taken one inch 
below the rim.) 

I, personally, don’t believe a word of this. 

One of the first such studies was carried out in 1947 by 
the prominent sexologist Dr. Robert Latou Dickinson. He 
claimed the average size of the adult male penis, fully erect, 
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to be within the range of 54 to 64 inches. He claimed the 
largest erect organ measured to date (i.e. 1947) to be 1 32 
inches in length and 7 inches in circumference. He noted 
that many erect penises fell within the 10-12 range. 

The recent studies of Dr. William H. Masters and Mrs. 
Virginia E. Johnson tend to confirm these findings. 

Averages are, however, notorious. 

Let us think logically. 

Masters and Johnson measured ‘several hundred’ penises; 
it is not enough. Let us imagine that they measured five 
hundred. Is it not possible that by chance they measured a 
majority of small ones? Or large ones? What would have 
happened to their average had they measured another two 
hundred, all of which, by chance, fell within the 10-12 inch 
range? Or, by chance, in the 24-4 inch range? 

These authorities are also disquietingly silent on the fol- 
lowing point—were these all Caucasian organs? 

And when they use the words ‘fully erect’ can we, in fact, 
be sure that these penises were fully erect? Nervousness— 
indeed the very atmosphere of a clinic or hospital can 
produce profound physical reactions. Might not the very act 
of having one’s penis measured inhibit full erection? 

(This is no frivolous objection to the validity of the data. 
Doctors often find it necessary to test blood pressure two 
or three times because nervousness in patients produces in- 
accurate readings. I am reminded, also, of the time during 
the first year of my marriage when I had to undergo a fer- 
tility test. The instruction card stated that I must drink no 
liquids the night before, refrain from sexual expression, 
arise at 7 AM and produce a sperm sample which was to be 
delivered to the hospital no later than 8 AM. 

I arose at 7 AM still bleary with sleep and stood in the 
bathroom trying to think of something erotic. All I could 
think of was breakfast. Eventually, however, I succeeded 
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and stoppered the test-tube I had been given. After a hasty 
cup of coffee, I rushed the sample to the Montreal General 
by taxi and handed it to the technician. He held the tube up 
to the light and said, 

“Is this all?” 

This suggests, I think, the point I’m trying to make. ) 

And then again, we might ask ourselves what, precisely, 
Dr. Robert Latou Dickinson means when he claims 137 
inches ‘as the largest erect organ measured to date.’ Surely, 
he can mean only ‘seen and measured by him.’ Why should 
we not assume organs in the nation greater in length and 
vaster in circumference mot seen by Dr. Robert Latou 
Dickinson? How did he locate this specimen? Was an appeal 
made for the exceptionally endowed to come forward? And 
if so, where? Learned journals, after all, have a limited cir- 
culation. 

Any logical examination of this evidence must also note 
that the data im every study is American. Conclusions 
should, logically, state that the average length, fully erect, 
of the adult male American penis is such and so. American 
circumference this and that. 

It is not necessarily quibbling to suggest that the Cana- 
dian penis is a different penis. Not to mention the immi- 
grant penis. 

And while I have no particular wish to cast aspersions I 
do find myself wondering about the reliability and stability 
of these good doctors; devoting one’s life to such measure- 
ment is a strange specialization to choose. 

I cannot but regard this average of 6 inches as extremely 
suspect. 

But whatever the truth may be—and does it really 
matter?—feelings of penile inadequacy are widespread. 
Even a casual glance through the correspondence columns 
of any sex magazine reveals the extent of this anxiety and 
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its pathos. The following letter is not untypical. 


Iam 26 years old. My penis is only 34 inches long when 
erect and about 2 inches long when flaccid. I have never 
masturbated—the one time I tried it didn’t work. I tried 
intercourse once and think I reached orgasm. Sometimes 
when I have an erection it feels like I’m going to shoot 
out urine. I read in a magazine where a man took hor- 
mones every day and his penis increased in length. Would 
hormones help me? 


“No, Mr. A.H. of Pennsylvania,” was the curt reply, 
“you are too old.” 

The world over, men desire larger members. Certain 
African tribes suspend weights from their penises at pu- 
berty; others thrash their organs with bundles of nettle-like 
herbs in the hope the swelling will be permanent. The 
Kama Sutra recommends massage with a liquid made by 
boling pomegranate seeds in oil. The Japanese, apparently 
more concerned with thickness than length, insert their 
penises into holes bored through heated bricks. Clinics in 
Switzerland give courses of treatment with vacuum devel- 
opers; this treatment is used in conjunction with what is 
described as ‘““double-handed milking massage” with theat- 
rical cream “until the pain becomes unbearable.” 

Enlarging courses using the vacuum principle are mar- 
keted in the United States under the trade name Megaphall. 

The Chinese are reported to do things with silver rings. 


* 


Style betrays me. 
An easily-written kind of humour, five-finger exercise. 
My heart isn’t in it. 
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“Truth,” as my mother always used to say, “will out.” 

It doesn’t matter that all those endearingly innocent 
American authorities state that an average-sized organ is 
preferable to one larger than average. It doesn’t matter that 
women claim to prefer organs in the normal range. It 
doesn’t matter that the average length of the vagina in a 
sexually aroused woman is only 44 inches. It doesn’t matter 
that I’m married happily, the father of four children. I don’t 
care what my wife and other women say, have said. 

I have seen Bobby and I know what I know. I KNOW 
my thing is small. 1 know that hidden in all the trousers 
around me are huge organs. In every public convenience 
happy extroverts stand back from the urinals cosseting with 
justifiable pride members which to me seem to fall into the 
10-12 inch range while I fumble for it in my underpants, 
trying to find it, winkling it out. 

I wish I had a big one. 


How neatly the rhetoric of that confession is managed! How 
prettily worked its repetitions, its movements in and out of 
italic. 

Lies. Mainly lies. . 

So much of my life is spent alone in silence creating illu- 
sions that even when I set out to tell the truth I cannot es- 
cape the professional gestures, the hands turned palms-and- 
backs to the audience, the cuffs pulled wide to illustrate 
emptiness—then the sudden string of flags. 

I am not confessing here merely to ‘penile inadequacy’ 
but to the continuing power of that disapproval of and dis- 
taste for ‘self’—for me—to the continuing power of those 
ghostly commands: 
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Wash yourself. 
Dry yourself. 
Why must disappointment all I endeavour end? 


2 


Within a very short time of leaving home to go to univer- 
sity my unlovely virginity was taken from me by a kindly 
girl from Lancashire. She lanced the infection, cleansed, and 
healed. And with her laughter and affection flowed away 
the accumulation of tortured images, dogs strangely joined, 
dead hedgehogs, the lewd smile beneath the domino. 

I did not love her nor she me; we liked each other. For 
some years after I came to Canada we exchanged Christmas 
cards and brief messages until time passed and one of us 
moved or forgot or forgot to care. 

From the loss of my virginity onwards my sexual career 
was much as any other man’s and of no particular interest 
to anyone but myself. Sex, thigh and breast, which as a boy 
had seemed to shimmer and beckon like the gilded domes 
and minarets of an unattainable and mirage city was now, 
to my surprise, a fairly ordinary part of my life. Everything 
in the garden was lovely until anxiety intruded once again 
—this time in the form of a book. 

I was about to say that the book was called—but its title, 
I find, is gone. And its author. Even its appearance. I hink it 
had a yellow cover and was by Van de-somebody. Dutch- 
sounding name. But what I do remember very clearly was 
its insistence that women derived no pleasure from inter- 
course unless they attained orgasm and this depended on the 
stimulation of the clitoris. 

To a neophyte as I was then, this insistence was disturb- 
ing. I didn’t know if I had ever induced an orgasm, wasn't 
quite sure what one was. And the nature and location of the 
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clitoris haunted me for years. 

But the book was quite plain on the subject. It said: 

‘The shaft of the penis must at all times be kept in con- 
tact with the clitoris.’ 

I thought about that sentence for a long time. The book 
was, after all, a manual and it was written by a doctor. I 
tried to reconstruct the various anatomies which I'd felt un- 
der bedclothes and covers and if the clitoris was where I 
thought it was supposed to be and if vaginas were where 
they were supposed to be, I was left with only two possible 
solutions to the problem this sentence posed: either I was 
deformed or I’d had the misfortune to have had sexual inter- 
course with four deformed girls. 

I researched the clitoris: it was variously defined as ‘a 
miniature penis,’ ‘an external, erectile organ,’ and ‘a hooded 
member analagous to the male organ of generation.’ Ac- 
cording to some authorities, it had erections and a kind of 
foreskin. Some authorities stated that it was the size of a pea, 
others the size of a large pea. Some just said it was ‘minia- 
ture.’ One authority stated that clitorises the size of the first 
joint of the thumb and which protruded through the outer 
lips were not uncommon, 

When I first came to Canada, I bought a book in a United 
Cigar Store called Clit Hunger published by Nightstand 
Books but it was not illuminating. 

The spontaneity of my sex life was ruined by my anxiety 
as I groped about trying to find this pea- or thumb-sized 
organ. It proved as elusive as a bird of paradise. 

I never have actually seen one. I grudgingly admire direct 
men, those who milk their nursing wives into a cup of tea, 
or the explorers who take a flashlight to ladies’ nether parts, 
but Iam too shy, too unwilling to risk giving offence. My 
wife, too, is shy and sexually rather reserved—‘modest,’ I 
suppose, would be the old-fashicned word and I have come 
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to approve of modesty. 

(Though now, if I ever think about the subject at all, I 
would like to see a thumb-sized one, just once, just look.) 

And then after the Clitoris Anxiety and the Shaft and 
Clitoris Anxiety, both before and after marriage, came new 
Anxieties as the fashions changed. 

The Simultaneous Orgasm Anxiety. 

The Clitoral versus the Vaginal Orgasm Anxiety. 

The Multiple Orgasm Anxiety. 

It was all mildly depressing. 

Marriages were breaking up around us; women were 
leaving their husbands for electric toothbrushes. 

Now, of course, things are different. Most nights we’re 
both too tired or I go to bed early while Mary is out can- 
vassing for the NDP or I stay up writing while she goes to 
bed with a book. Saturdays are usually our day because of 
Sunshine Saturday on ABC. The two younger kids usually 
get up at about 6 AM and sit gazing at the blank Tv screen 
waiting for the cartoons to start. Mary, who always wakes 
up before me, makes a jug of coffee and brings it into the 
bedroom. I always drink three cups. I am not sure whether 
or not she is aware that this pressure on my bladder stiffens 
my resolve. 

We have no time for lengthy fore-play, by-play, toe- 
sucking, ice packs, orgasms simultaneous or multiple—we 
have exactly the amount of time that Sunshine Saturday 
allows before the next commercial and the demands for 
more toast or Wheaties and Jane trod on Peter’s tractor and 
Peter took Jane’s hockey cards and today zs Saturday and if 
it’s Saturday isn’t Saturday allowance day? 
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Last night the Waldmarks came to dinner. These dinners 
are a ritual, an observance ritually celebrated every two or 
three weeks—at their house or ours—and last night I 
cooked three wild ducks. Gerry was one of the first friends 
I made when I came to Canada; we were post-graduate 
students together and for a year shared an apartment which 
was noted for its flow of girls, its spaghetti, and extraor- 
dinary gin-based drinks which Gerry invented on Fridays. 
The friendship still endures. The evening had progressed 
as it always does with talk of old friends, old times, and 
Gerry insisting that early in the morning he’ll be off skiing 
taking a much-needed break from work and Alice and chil- 
dren and then, red-faced with exertion, Gerry always tries 
to stand on his head and Alice cries out reminding him of 
his bad back, and his body wavers until he falls down. And 
then shouts of goodbye in the late street. 

I woke early this morning as I often do if I’ve had too 
much brandy to drink the night before. Drink used to ren- 
der me unconscious but now brandy seems to make my 
heart knock in my ears and I’m wakeful, drowsy, then 
stirred by sweating dreams and wake with unpleasant 
clarity. Mary was curled asleep, only her black hair visible 
on the pillow; I don’t know how she doesn’t suffocate. Her 
hair is touched now with grey which she used to dye but 
now does not; I asked her not to. The digital clock that I 
dislike clicked again and it was 6.03. I decided to get up and 
clean the dishes and the kitchen from the night before. It 
was still dark. I felt not too bad, slightly hung-over in spite 
of the aspirins, possibly still slightly drunk. It would get 
worse as the morning wore on. I eased out of bed, put on my 
bath robe and closed the bedroom door behind me. 

My knitted slippers still make me feel silly. 
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The sleep of others seems sacred. Perhaps all too often 
I can only express my love by washing dishes, shopping, 
saying it with flowers. I am no Heathcliff. In certain moods 
of self-loathing I feel I have become what my mother would 
have called ‘a good provider.’ 

I went into the kitchen and closed the door to contain the 
noise and faced the aftermath of duck. 

I stared out across the sink into what would be the back 
garden when the blackness paled and looked at my reflec- 
tion. I still felt odd—as though a few of the less essential 
wires in my head were loosely connected. On mornings such 
as these my body forces itself on my attention in ways it 
never did before. I started on the roasting pan scraping out 
dollops of congealed fat with a wooden spoon and plopping 
and smearing them onto an old newspaper. And something 
—wires disconnected, night thoughts, dreams perhaps— 
something about the duck fat, its opaqueness, its bland, dull 
surface, made me think of Gerry. Our friendship too was 
set, congealed. We all knew what must be avoided. We 
always talked about the past, things that happened twenty 
years and more ago, old wounds, old friends, old grievances, 
the two who were already dead, as though we could only be 
comfortable in mythology, in events upon which time had 
imposed some imaginable order. We seemed to live there 
more brightly than in our present, with more enthusiasm 
than we would in our imaginable future. 

I drink too much, Gerry drinks too much, we all do; but 
morning always comes. 

I am more aware than I was of my heart and its mechan- 
isms. I still felt uncomfortable, aware of its beating in my 
temples. And in my troubled sleep I had dreamed again the 
same dream, always the same, precise in every detail. I don’t 
know what it means; it needn’t so far as I can see, mean 
anything. Each part is as significant as any other. 
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The dream is a dream of journey. 

It always starts on a railway station in England during 
the war. I am standing by a slot-machine which dispenses 
Nestlé chocolate bars but there are, of course, no chocolate 
bars because the war is on. The machine is dirty, its glass 
panel through which one might have seen the stacked bars 
is shattered, the brass handle you pull to get out the choco- 
late is tarnished almost black. 

I am journeying to visit a friend. When I arrive in the 
town in which he lives I go to his house. My knock is not 
answered. The door is unlocked. I go in and find him hang- 
ing. The rope is brand new 4 inch manila, almost yellow, 
stiff and varnished. His face is as I have always known it, 
calm, composed. There is no violence. 

On the mantelpiece is an engraved invitation card with 
a deckle edge. It is an invitation to me from my younger 
‘brother to a civic reception in his honour. 

I am in a taxi drawing up to the Town Hall. There is a 
red carpet, a footman. I am wearing evening dress. When I 
go in, I find porters in livery stacking chairs, stripping and 
folding linen table cloths. They wear white, buttoned 
gloves. The reception, they tell me, ended an hour ago. 

I am by a broken Nestlé chocolate bar machine again. 
Again another journey. Again the door is unlocked. Another 
friend hangs from a length of manila rope. Again the invi- 
tation card stands on the mantelpiece and again I am too 
late and find the liveried porters dismantling the festive 
chamber. . 

Sometimes in the dream I seem to be angry with my 
brother; sometimes I feel nothing. I wonder why he figures 
in this dream? I have not seen him since I left England and 
we never write. I did not even see him when my father died. 
I was not at home when the telegram arrived—I was in 
Eugene, Oregon, teaching a summer school session to afford 
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whatever had to be afforded—repairs to the house, the car, 
the furnace, clothes for the children—and by the time 
phone calls from Mary traced me and air-line schedules 
had been checked, it was too late. And my father was buried. 

In a file under F, in a file marked Father, I have all the 
letters he ever wrote me. There are seven. They were never 
sent from home but always from somewhere on an infre- 
quent holiday. They all start off with depressing ordinari- 
ness. They are addressed to My Dear Boy and signed Your 
Loving Father. 

One starts: 

The weather here is fine. We are, praise God, in good 
health. 

Another: The Lord has granted us good weather. 

But then come his typical outbursts of eccentricity: 

‘Here they pretend not to know how to boil eggs. I 
have given the strictest instructions—I could not have 
been more explicit. I can only conclude that this is 
done to aggravate me.’ 

Another said: 

‘Your mother constantly remarks upon the views. I 
have requested her NOT to remark upon views but to 
no avail. I am not blind. She desires me to take photo- 
graphs of these views; this I have refused to do. God 
has given us memories and if we cannot remember 
what we have seen then it is not memorable. I have 
explained this to her. 
There are many Germans.’ 

How I wish I had known him. 

The bare branches of the lilac tree outside the window 
began to appear stark in the blue blackness. I searched for 
the Brillo pads; Mary always puts things in different places. 
Scraps of the skin of the duck proved almost impossible to 
remove. 
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When my mother died, I did go back to England. It 
wasn’t filial piety or respect. I think, secretly, I wanted to 
be sure. I wanted to see the coffin with my own eyes and 
hear the earth thudding onto the wood. What would her 
words have been? Laid to rest? Gone to her reward? 

The minister of the church she'd attended, a Heepish 
creature, asked me if I would read from the Scriptures; I 
gravely declined and he hastened to understand my feelings. 
There were floral tributes and the singing of hymns. She 
had, an ancient uncle assured me, fought the good fight. 

This time, ironically, my brother was away, somewhere 
in Greece on holiday, unreachable. It was left to me to dis- 
pose of immediate matters. She had been living in a small 
town in Kent. I wandered about that house for two days, 
touching, looking, feeling strange. It was all gone now, all 
finished. 

The clothes neatly folded in all the drawers; the stink of 
lavender. Little silken bags of lavender. I gathered up all 
the little bags and burned them. The net gloves. Them too. 

The same pictures from twenty-five years before when 
I'd. left. The picture of Peter Pan she'd tried to keep hang- 
ing in my bedroom. The Light of the World—Christ with 
a lantern. Holman Hunt, was it? Anonymous landscapes. 
Few books—some volumes of popular devotion, the auto- 
biography of a vet, a life of Wesley, Agatha Christie and 
Dorothy L. Sayers. 

In her bedroom, on the dressing table, still the remem- 
bered objects of childhood. The ebony hair-brush. A strange 
little ebony pot with a screw top with a hole in the top 
which was for putting hair into from a comb or brush be- 
fore throwing it away. An amazing object—obviously com- 
mon thirty or forty years ago but now as oddly antique as a 
sand-shaker for drying letters. Formidable hair-pins and 
hat-pins, brooches fussy with little coloured stones. 
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Ina kitchen drawer, neat piles of ironed rags. 

A bureau contained scissors, glue, and large scrap books 
in various stages of completion. They were haphazardly full 
of pictures of holly, mangers, Christmas trees, lanterns, 
candles, carol-singers, Pickwickian coaches and ostlers, etc. 
etc. all cut from Christmas cards and intended for the mis- 
sions in Africa. I was struck by some of the pictures that had 
taken her fancy—one in particular, I recall. A kitten sitting 
in a shoe. Harsh people are often sentimental. 

I wondered what tiny Ibo or Luba children would make 
of these strange images from a different world. I burned 
them all. 

A large cupboard in the kitchen was chock full of patent 
medicines, strange bottles with nineteenth-century looking 
labels. Most of them were laxatives and purgatives, infu- 
sions of strange bark and pods, extract of prune, and numer- 
ous bottles of something called Slippery Elm. 

The only reminder in the house that my father had ever 
lived was a framed photograph of him which stood on an 
occasional table in the sitting room. And that photograph, 
significantly, posed him with the mayor and aldermen in 
their robes in the year he’d been mayor’s chaplain. The 
mayor was wearing his golden chain of office. 

All my father’s books, the books he’d written, his occa- 
sional writings, his sermons, not a thing remained. She’d 
managed to restore the home of her last years to the spinster- 
ish order and purity of her dreams. Her bed was a single bed 
with a new eiderdown. 

Even with my mother dead and me a father in my forties, 
I still could not imagine them doing ‘that sort of thing,’ 
could not imagine her thighs loosening or that angular 
body softening or hear her cry out in the dark bedroom. 
They still were giant figures on a glaring stage, their lives 
the myth of my life. I believed when a boy and believe now 
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they did it twice. Me and my brother. And duty done, she— 
what? Something must have driven him to his eccentricities 
and silence. How could he be explained? He collected in 
his last years first editions of Conrad. Of all writers, Conrad. 
He remains a mystery. 

I can imagine her voice in their dark bedroom, a voice 
little more than a chill whisper. 

Or perhaps stolid silence. 

Silence. 

Silence. 

After I had given all her personal effects to Oxfam before 
my brother could return, after I’d signed tedious documents 
with a disapproving lawyer disinheriting myself in my 
brother’s favour, I found myself bored, irritable, and think- 
ing insistently about Croyden. I still had time on my excur- 
sion ticket so J made the journey. 

Croyden. 

Though I’ve often been pissed by lunch and sometimes 
on champagne, I never did shave off half my moustache or 
take a lobster for a walk, live in brothels, or cut my ear off. 
I’ve never had syphilis either. But I did become a writer of 
sorts; not the writer that I'd dreamed of becoming in my 
Croyden adolescence; the Muse hovers but does not ravish 
me. I write short stories which are published in the little 
magazines and university journals. I have published two 
collections of these stories, one of which is still in print. 
Several stories have been anthologized. I wrote a novel 
about a boy’s growing-up. He was a rebel. It was remain- 
dered in Classics Book Stores a year later for 99 cents. Re- 
viewers have described my work as ‘sensitive’ and ‘finely- 
tuned explorations of loneliness and self-discovery.’ I have 
some smal] reputation in a minor genre in the parochial 
world of Canadian letters. Like many Canadian writers, I 
support myself by teaching in a university. 
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In the calendar I am designated as: 


T.D. Moore (Ph.D.): Modern British Poetry (1003) 
Contemporary Fiction (2001) 


In Croyden I walked around familiar streets. I looked at 
the exterior of my father’s old church. A notice outside 
stated the minister's name and the hours of services and 
white, plastic letters asserted beneath: 

God So Loved The World That He Gave His Only Be- 
gotten Son. 

I went to the park where Helen and I had walked and 
held hands. 

I looked into the library. 

I tried to find a shop I'd loved as a boy, a shop that sold 
antique arms and armour, but the whole area had been torn 
down and in its place stood a complex of office-space, Odeon 
cinema and bowling alley. 

Tony and I had been smitten for a short time, perhaps 
between jazz and painting, with the idea of becoming 
diamond prospectors—pork-knockers they were called— 
in what was then British Guiana. We read Peter Fleming 
and Green Hell] and all the books about Colonel Fawcett. 
We drew bold lines from Georgetown into the uncharted 
interior. Like Sir Richard Burton, we would write our names 
large on the map’s white spaces. 

I did not try to find Tony. I made no enquiries of his life. 

I wanted to remember him for always and ever as the boy 
who imagined sucking the hair in Eliska’s armpit. 

In my hotel room that night, lying on the bed with indi- 
gestion after eating something the hotel menu called Goose- 
berry Fool and drinking their coffee—I’d forgotten how 
unlike coffee is English coffee—I found my mind full of 
pictures of that Yorkshire manse where I'd pinned worms 
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to crosses, full of memories of Mrs. Henderson, the Scarlet 
Woman, and Mr. Montague. 

Nothing held me now in England; she was dead. My life 
was wholly in Canada with Mary and the children in Mont- 
real—in what my brother, an historian of medieval matters, 
still calls The New World. 

(He phoned me after our father’s funeral—some legal 
matter—and I invited him to visit us in Canada; I can hear 
his hesitant voice declining—family responsibilites, money, 
pressure of work—and then, ‘I really feel that the New 
World offers little that could engage my interests. . .’) 

I was lonely in that hotel bedroom, unsettled, and those 
ghosts called me, beckoned to me across forty years. And sol 
struggled with the telephone system and British Railways— 
two institutions obdurately inefficient and unchanged since 
my youth, and arranged to journey to that northern town. 

It’s a common experience—all adults must remember 
particular school teachers and meet them after childhood to 
find them shrunken, mild-mannered, ordinary, ordinary. 
That huge manse where I’d hidden in alcoves and played 
on the vast expanses of polished landings, that mansion 
with its many rooms, turned out to be a seedy Victorian 
house, certainly not small, but not the monstrous pile that 
I remembered. I stood looking at it and thought of asking 
if I might go round into the back garden—to do what? 
Look at my crucifix plot? Open the coal cellar door and peer 
down into the dark which had terrified me as a child? Little 
Pakistani children trundled up and down on their tricycles. 
I could not face the complexities of request or explanation. 

I did find the Scarlet Woman. She must have been sixty- 
five or so, but looked older. I felt foolish. She turned out to 
be a lonely old woman who drank too much gin too early 
in the day. 

“So you're the vicar’s little boy!” she said, marvelling. 
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“I remember you. Yes, I do. Picked all my daffodils, you 
did, and put horse manure through my letter-box!” 

I confessed that it sounded like me. 

“Of course, the neighbourhood’s gone down,” she said, 
“what with those pakis and their customs.” 

On every surface in her living-room stood framed photo- 
graphs of her husband. Wedding pictures. The pair of them 
windswept on a seaside pier. A young man in uniform. A 
posed group of soldiers grinning like embarrassed boys. 

He'd died in France, burned alive in his tank. 

“Eh,” she said, in that suddenly comfortable Yorkshire, 
“my Tom, he were a Jovely lad.” 

We drank gin together all afternoon and I told her about 
a Canada J thought she might like to hear about, a Canada 
of skyscrapers, rivers wider than the eye could command, 
snow that buried cars in a single night, Red Indians, bears 
and timber wolves. 

She cried when I had to leave and I hugged her and was 
glad I’d made the journey. And as I bent to kiss her good- 
bye, she said, 

“Canada! Well I never! Who'd a thowt it when tha was a 
little lad!” 

I winced at the clatter of cutlery, held my breath and was 
silent in that silent kitchen waiting to hear movement from 
the bedroom. It was beginning to get light. I could see the 
bulk of our neighbour’s house, the whiteness of the white 
fence that I’d have to paint again in the summer. The water 
in the sink was brown and greasy; horrid soft things 
nudged my hands in the water. 

The glasses could go straight into the dishwasher. 

Mary’s life fascinates me; I love to observe all her drama 
and silliness. I often feel she’s more alive than I am; some- 
times I even feel I live through her. Her political rages and 
feuds amuse me though I try to disguise my amusement. 
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Mary genuinely believes in justice and being fair and the 
dignity of man. She reminds me of Peter and Jane at bed- 
time when one or the other says it isn’t fazr’ She accuses me 
of not caring about people and in the way she means it she’s 
quite right. All that was long ago burned out of me. 

‘You're cold,’ she says. “You don’t care.’ 

And she’s fiercely eccentric, too, in her own way, irra- 
tional, and I love that about her as well. She hasn’t spoken 
to our neighbour in the back for six years. She’s convinced 
he’s a Peeping Tom. The story, according to her, is that 
when she was about eight months pregnant with Peter she 
was sitting on the lavatory one evening and the frosted bath- 
room window which looks out onto the back garden was 
open about an inch. She suddenly felt uncomfortable and 
looked up and there watching her she saw a pair of eyes. 

How could she possibly identify our neighbour I wanted 
to know. 

“I'd know those eyes anywhere!” she declared. 

The other week the poor man was up on his roof in the 
ice and snow mending one of the wire stays of his Tv aerial. 

“Just look at him!” she said indignantly, “He'll do any- 
thing to peer in.” 

Gerry had spilled wine on the table-cloth and I decided 
to take it and the napkins downstairs and put them in the 
washing machine. The basement is finished as a large room 
for the kids but a part of it is partitioned off to enclose the 
furnace and the washer and drier and a part of that partition 
is closed off again to afford me a tiny dark room where I 
grade papers, read, and write my stories. Mary calls it my 
‘study’ but the word ‘study’ or ‘office’ is rather grandiose 
for what is as narrow asa stall; I generally call it my ‘room.’ 
And there, with as much silence as I can get between the 
washing machine and kids and the rush of the bloody 
furnace, I write my stories of ‘loneliness and self-discovery.’ 
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I coiled up the garden hose and hung it back on its rack; 
it’s Peter’s favourite toy which he’s been told numberless 
times not to touch. Someone had knocked over the plastic 
sack of Diamond Green Combination Lawn Fertilizer. I 
dragged it upright and propped it against the wall again. 
The huge box of Tide was empty and I had to rip the top 
off a new one. I made a mental note to speak to Peter about 
the hose. 

Truth to tell, I’m not all that interested in the kids. When 
they don’t irritate me, they bore me. Angela is now fourteen 
and sulky, Billy thirteen and apathetic. I’d have been con- 
tent enough to leave it there but Mary decided she’d like 
more so we had Peter and Jane. I study Billy covertly. I 
assume that he must be as I was, that he lusts after girls and 
women and wanks himself senseless. But sometimes I have 
my doubts. As far as I can tell, he spends most of his time 
watching Tv and when he isn’t watching Tv he’s reading 
Mad Magazine. Perhaps he wanks while he watches. Angela 
spends most of her life behind a slammed bedroom door; 
other than play rock music, I don’t know what she does in 
there. They are both too interested in money and Billy de- 
posits every cent he can get in his bank account. If he isn’t 
reading Mad Magazine or TV Guide, he’s reading his bank 
book. It is impossible to talk to Angela; she pouts, flaunts, 
and sulks. She is currently enraged that I have refused to 
have installed in her bedroom a Princess phone on a sepa- 
rate line. My considered desire is to flog the living daylights 
out of her but Mary says she’s going through a difficult 
time. 

They’re children from another world, a world in which 
I’m alien, the New World. 

I watch them sometimes on their bicycles, observe their 
play; Jane is almost fat. Sometimes I chauffeur Angela and 
even Billy to dances for God’s sake! and I think them lotus- 
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eaters, children lacking any drive or purpose, softlings. 

And as for me, I come from the Pre-Tv, the age which in 
their ahistoric minds followed the Bronze or Iron. 

I am probably as remote from them as my father was 
from me. 

Would I wish on them my history and z¢s history? 

Sometimes, yes. 

On that trip to Yorkshire after I'd seen my mother buried, 
I made a sentimental excursion to Haworth Parsonage; my 
motivation wasn’t literary. My father had taken me there 
once when I was a small child. I enquired about a taxi in 
town and the man said: 

‘Tha’s not American. Bus is nobbut a shilling.’ 

The gravestones, slate and shining in the rain, crowd 
right up to the sides of the Parsonage. The children were 
buried there one by one; the remaining sisters wrote among 
the ghosts. Emily’s fevered imagination, its mad intensity, 
reminds me of some quality in my own childhood; I read 
her book with recognition. It is the work of a virgin. Would 
she have written it, I wonder now, if she’d married, married 
and lived longer? 

I walked among the gravestones, pausing now and then 
to trace weathered lettering with my fingertips and then 
out and up onto the moors. The heather was wet and 
springy and I shivered in my light raincoat. I stood for a 
few minutes by an outcrop of rock where so many years ago 
I'd stood with my father. 

I, too, often feel I live my life among ghosts, that the 
stories I write are exorcisms. The dead are all around me. I 
am too much part of them. 

Wash yourself. 

Dry yourself. 

It’s as if I exhausted all my passion by the age of sixteen; 
nothing since has compared with the drama and intensity 
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of that battle of wills, a titanic struggle fought against the 
backdrop of Hell. 

And none of it now means anything I can understand; I 
no longer believe in the fire and ice of Hell and sex is what 
happens on Saturdays. 

I watch Angela and her friends who lounge on our bal- 
cony and lawn in the summer. I observe the loveliness of 
their young bodies. Mary’s breasts are fallen, disfigured with 
stretch-marks, her nipples like plugs. I wonder what is going 
to happen to Angela, how 4er story will unfold. 

“Young girls with little tender tits.’ 

Foals in an autumn field. 

The wash was thumping about in the machine, water 
sloshing. My hangover was getting worse as I knew it 
would. Something vital in the washing-machine needed 
oiling. I groped through its rhythm and the pounding in 
my head for the rest of those lines, something I’d been 
teaching, ‘Young girls with little tender tits,’ teaching the 
term before, tried to remember the line that rhymed, re- 
member... 


Remember, imbectles and wits 
Sots and ascetics, fair and foul, 
Young girls with little tender tits, 
that Death is written over all. 


I sat and waited in my room. 

A year or so ago I was wandering about near Craig Street 
in an unfamiliar part of Montreal searching for a stationer’s 
which was reputed to carry a make of fountain-pen I wished 
to buy. Down a side-street, I found a store which was a cross 
between an army surplus and a chandler’s. On some strange 
impulse, I bought a sextant. It was expensive and the mo- 
ment I’d paid for it I felt silly and went to some trouble to 
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smuggle it into the house. I hide it under papers in a drawer 
in my room. 

As the washing-machine changed rhythm and the water 
drained away I took the sextant out. It sits in a mahogany 
box, the brass and glass nestled in green baize. I looked at it, 
at its telescope, index mirror, and horizon glass. I turned 
the clamp screw and the tangent screw enjoying the feel of 
the milled edges. I’m not quite sure how it’s supposed to 
work, 

Delta, February 1977 
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girlin gingham 


Following his divorce, frequent dinners with the Norths had 
become habit for Peter Thornton. Nancy fussed over him 
and stitched on lost buttons; Alan plied him with beer and 
had distracted him in the early months with ferocious games 
of chess. Now, two and a half years later, his family rela- 
tionship was declared by their daughter, Amanda, to be that 
of Uncle the Best. 

“T’m ready!” she yelled from upstairs. 

“No, don’t go up yet, Peter. Have some more coffee,” said 
Nancy. “She still hasn’t brushed her teeth.” 

“TEETH!” bellowed Alan. 

“She’s getting so bitchy and cunning,” said Nancy. “She 
runs the tap, eats some toothpaste, smears it round the basin, 
but zow the little swine’s learned to wet the brush.” 

“They all seem to hate it, don’t they?” said Peter. “Same 
thing with Jeremy.” 

“By the way,” said Alan, “nothing new with the woman 
situation, is there?” 

“No. Not particularly. Why?” 

“Well don’t be too long up there. Might have something 
to interest you.” 

“What?” 

“This wine,” said Alan, emptying the bottle into his glass, 
“confirms one’s prejudices against Hungarians.” 

“What might interest me?” 

Alan shook his head and wagged a solemn finger. 

“What are you being so mysterious for?” said Peter. “Oh, 
no! You haven't got someone coming over?” 

He glanced at Nancy who shrugged. 

“Our wife,” said Alan, “privy though she is to our coun- 
cils and most trusted to our ear. ..” 

“READY?” 

“Before you get completely pissed, dear husband,” said 
Nancy, “you can help me with these dishes.” 
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“Your merest whim, my petal,” cried Alan, “is my 
command.” 

“Oh, Christ!” said Nancy. 

As Peter went upstairs, Alan in the kitchen was demand- 
ing his apron with the rabbits on it; Nancy’s voice; and then 
he heard the sounds of laughter. 

“The woman situation,’ 

Whom, he wondered, had Alan in mind for him? 

The woman situation had started again for him some 
eight months or so after his wife had left him. The woman 
situation had started at the same time he’d stopped seeing 
Dr. Trevore, when he’d realized that he was boring himself; 
when he’d realized that his erstwhile wife, his son, and he, 
had been reduced to characters in a soap opera which was 
broadcast every two weeks from Trevore’s sound-proofed 
studio. 

And which character was he? 

He was the man whom ladies helped in laundromats. He 
was the man who dined on frozen pies. Whose sink was 
full of dishes. He was the man in the raincoat who wept in 
late-night bars. 

That office, and he in it, that psychiatrist's office with its 
scuffed medical magazines and pieces of varnished drift- 
wood on the waiting room’s occasional tables was the stuff 
of comic novels, skits, the weekly fodder of stand-up come- 
dians. | 
In the centre of Trevore’s desk sat a large, misshapen 
thing. The rim was squashed in four places indicating that 
it was probably an ashtray. On its side, Trevore’s name was 
spelled out in spastic white slip. Peter had imagined it a 
grateful gift from the therapy ward of a loony bin. 

It presided over their conversations. 

How about exercise? Are you exercising? 

No, not much. 
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How about squash? 

I don’t know how to play. 

I play myself. Squash. I play on Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays. In the evenings. 

Following one such session he had gone home, opened 
the bathroom cabinet, regarded the pill bottles which had 
accumulated over the months. He had taken them all out 
and stood them on the tank above the toilet. He arranged 
them into four rows. In the first row he placed the Valium. 
In the second, the Stelazine. In the third, the Tofranil. In 
the fourth, the Mareline. 

Uncapping the bottles, he tipped the tablets rank by rank 
into the toilet bowl. Red fell upon yellow, blue fell on red, 
tranquillizing, antidepressant psychotherapeutic agents fell, 
swirled and sifted onto agents for the relief of anxiety, 
emotional disorders, and nausea. 

The results had suggested to him the droppings of a Walt 
Disney rabbit. 

Following this, he had twice attempted suicide. 

In spite of Montreal’s entrenched and burgeoning under- 
world, the only weapon he had been able to procure, and 
that in a junk shop, was an ancient .45. Bullets had proved 
impossible to obtain without a permit. 

He shrank from the mechanics of a shotgun—bare feet 
and the cold, oily taste of gun metal filling his mouth and 
the absurd fear that in the second of death the kick of the 
barrels would smash his teeth. 

His second attempt was with prescription sleeping pills, 
blue gelatine capsules. He had written to his mother and 
father, swallowed twenty-five, and lain wakefully on his bed 
clutching the plastic bracelet which had been secured round 
Jeremy’s wrist at birth. His stomach felt distended and after 
belching repeatedly the taste of the gelatine had made him 
vomit. 
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Subsequently, with a large weariness and a settled habit 
of sadness, he had become active in the world of those 
whose world was broken. First it was the single women of 
his married friends’ acquaintance, awkward dinners where 
he had learned the meaning of ‘intelligent,’ ‘interesting,’ 
‘creative, and ‘kind.’ Later, he had encountered childless 
women, women married but embittered, divorced women 
with single maladjusted children who demanded to know if 
he was to be their new uncle. He had even met a twenty- 
eight-year-old virgin who one night confessed that she hated 
men because when they became excited their things came 
out of their bodies, red like dogs. 

He had acquired an almost encyclopedic knowledge of 
Montreal’s restaurants. 

He had become an authority on films. 

He had learned to avoid women who took pottery courses 
and had come to recognize as danger signs: indoor plants, 
Alice in Wonderland posters, health food, stuffed toys, 
parents, menstrual cramps, and more than one cat. 

Amanda was trying to whistle. 

He whistled a few notes of the tune she was hissing. 

“Come on,” she called. 

Her bed was littered with books; she had chosen Pad- 
dington Bear and The Sleeping Beauty. The Bear book was 
one he had recently given her. When he bought books for 
his son who now lived in distant Vancouver, he always 
bought Mandy duplicates. He mailed off a book and a letter 
weekly into the void from which few answers returned. 
Mandy snuggled against him as he read. 

... mounted the Prince’s white charger... 

“What's a charger?” 

“A big white horse.” 

... mounted the Prince’s white charger and rode away to 
his kingdom in a far country. 
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“Look at all the flowers in the picture,” she said, 

“The end,” said Peter, getting up and kissing her good- 
night. 

“Peter? How many flowers are there in the world?” 

“THE END.” 

“More than people? More than cars? Not more than 
ANTS?” 

“T don’t know. Go to sleep.” 

“Will Nanny die?” 

“Good night.” 

As he went along the landing, he heard her half-singing, 
“Nanny’ll die and Grampy, Mummy and Daddy, Uncle 
Drew and the mailman and Mary and the Volkswagen and 
Nanny and Grampy...” 

He stood silently in the bathroom for a few moments 
resting his hands on the edges of the washbasin, staring 
down. He saw, unbidden, like a succession of frozen movie 
frames, that other bathroom ina silent apartment where dirt 
and empty beer cans had accumulated until the lease 
expired. 

In the cabinet, the daily reminder of the blue plastic 
diaper pin, the sticky bottle of Extract of Wild Strawberries, 
Gravol, the smiling tin of Johnson’s Baby Powder. 

The room that had been his son’s he had not been able 
to enter. The frieze of animals sagging from its thumb- 
tacks, a deflated elephant on the dusty carpet, scattered 
blocks. 

He washed his face and then remembered to flush the 
toilet. 

“No trouble?” said Nancy as he came into the living- 
room. 

“She'll be off in a few minutes.” 

“A suggestion of cognac?” said Alan. “You'll have to use 
a tumbler because I broke the last snifter.” 
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Peter sank into his usual armchair. 

Nancy was lying on the couch staring into the fire. 

Alan rolled the glass in his palms. 

“Well?” said Peter. 

“Well what? Oh! Oh, yes.” 

Alan produced from the inner pocket of his jacket an 
envelope. He straightened a bent corner. He leaned forward 
and passed the envelope to Peter. He sat back. Peter opened 
the envelope and glanced at the contents. 

“Funny,” he said. “Witty. Exquisitely comical.” 

“I thought you'd react that way.” 

Peter tossed the letter over to Nancy. 

“Oh, Alan!” she said. “That’s not very funny.” 

“It wasn’t intended to be,” he said. 

“A Scientific Date with CompuMate,’” read Nancy. 

“An unfortunate name, agreed,” said Alan. 

“Sounds like ‘copulate,’ ” said Nancy. 

“‘Consummate,’” said Peter. 

“Shut up!” said Alan. “Listen, I’m being serious. Okay? 
We've listened to you talking about the situation for hours 
on end so you can just sit there and hear me out. Now, I 
want to look at this rationally. The first fact is that you 
claim you want to get married again. God knows why, but 
that’s your funeral. So what’s stopping you? It isn’t that’ 
you're not attractive to women because over the last couple 
of years there’s been a veritable parade of the creatures...” 

Peter sipped the cognac, martinis before dinner, wine 
with, conscious of becoming floatingly, pleasantly, drunk, 
watching the play of expression on Alan’s face rather than 
paying attention to his words, feeling a great affection for 
him. It was soothing to be with friends in this room with a 
fire in the fireplace, in this room which was part of a house, 
part of a household; soothing to be, however briefly, in 
some sort of context. 
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“so it’s not lack of opportunity. Montreal’s bulging 
with women...” 

A log in the fire slipped and sparks sailed up. When the 
fire had burned down and the talk had finished, he would 
have to go out into the snow. He thought of his apartment. 
In a closet in his apartment there still sat a carton not un- 
packed—a ‘barrel’ the moving men had called it. For two 
years he had reached over it to take out his coat. He did not 
know what it contained. 

“.. and just think of the bunch of .. . of Dulcineas 
you've brought round here,” Alan was saying, “eating us 
out of house and home. And I expect they were the pick of 
the crop. Now what I'm getting at...” 

Nancy’s hand patted the carpet for the packet of ciga- 
rettes. Watching the oily curves of the cognac on the glass 
the word ‘meniscus’ came into his mind but he knew it 
wasn’t the right word. Bulky as the still-packed carton, sad- 
ness sat inside him. 

“Well I think the whole idea’s s#/ly,” said Nancy. “Any 
woman who'd sign up for that'd be crazy.” 

“Why don’t you /isten!” exclaimed Alan with a drunken 
earnestness. “Of course! That’s just what I’ve been saying. 
The women he’s found on his own were mostly crazy. 
Right? What about that blonde one? Eh? You know.” 

“Marion,” said Nancy. 

“Right. All that nonsense. And that other woman with 
the adhesive tape over it. If you didn’t know Peter, you 
wouldn’t believe they were walking around, would you? Of 
course ninety per cent of these’d be mad as hatters, but what 
if there was one woman just like him. The same reasons, I 
mean. Why not? What’s he got to lose?” 

“Peter wouldn’t like a woman who'd sign up for that sort 
of thing.” 

“How do you know?” 
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“Because I know Peter.” 

“And what do you mean ‘that sort of thing’? ” 

“You know very well what I mean.” 

“Peter!” said Alan. “What do you think?” 

“The other day,” said Peter, sitting up, “I went into Do- 
minion to get some apples and I was wandering around sort 
of glazed with the music and everything and I’d come to a 
halt in front of a shelf and I found myself staring at a box 
of toothpicks.” 

“Fascinating,” said Alan. 

“And do you know what it said on the box? It said: ‘Stim- 
U-Dent: Inter-Dental Stimulators.’ ” 

“Do you want to give it a try or not?” 

“IT had a hamburger last week,” said Peter, “that was 
served on a paper plate embossed with the word ‘Chi-Net.’ 
And I’ve sipped my milk through straws manufactured by 
the ‘Golden Age Scientific Company.’ ” 

“Stop babbling,” said Alan. “It’s only fifteen dollars for 
a month’s trial.” 

Peter laughed. 

“Okay?” said Alan. “Or not?” 

Peter shrugged. 

“Good!” said Alan. “So we can fill in the form. I love 
forms. I’ll just get something to rest it on.” 

He took a large book that was on the side table near the 
couch. . 

“What the fuck’s this!” 

“It’s that book club,” said Nancy. “I keep forgetting to 
send the don’t-want cards back.” 

“Fish Cookery of South-East Asia.” 

“They bury them until they rot,” said Nancy. 

“What?” 

evish:~ 

“Who?” 
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“South-East Asians.” 

Alan stared at her. 

“And you,” he said, turning to Peter, “want to get mar- 
ried again.” 

Spreading out the form, he started to read. 

Many of us have come to realize that we need thelove and 
companionship of a compatible Mate with whom we can 
share our deepest beliefs, our gravest sorrows, our wildest 
joys. CompuMate promotes harmonious relationships be- 
tween mature individuals and encourages personal growth 
through deep and meaningful long-term, male-female inter- 
action. Any single or legally unattached person who is 
sertous-minded and of sound character and who meets the 
computer's acceptance standards is eligible to become a 
CompuMember. 

“Just who does that computer think it is?” said Nancy. 

“Haughtyputer,” said Peter. 

“Now the first thing, then ...” said Alan. 

“Wait,” said Peter. ‘“How’s all this nonsense supposed to 
work?” 

“You answer all these questions and then it matches you 
with someone who’s given the same kind of answers. And 
then you end up with a Computer Compatible.” 

“A ‘Computer Compatible’?” 

“Now don’t start being awkward. Are you ready? Okay?” 

Mark the Character Traits which are YOU: Popular, 
Well-to-do, Artistic, Puritan, Sexually Experienced, Bo- 
hemian, Diplomatic, Free Spirit, Romantic, Shy, Well- 
Groomed, Sensual, Sporty, Sensitive, Smoker (non, moder- 
ate, heavy), Drinker (non, social, heavy). 

“So?” said Alan. “What would you like to be?” 

“Artistic,” said Nancy. 

“Romantic, do you think?” said Alan. 

“Of course,” said Nancy. “And Sensitive. And Shy.” 
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“Can’t I be Sexually Experienced?” 

“No,” said Alan, “it might put her off.” 

He marked crosses in the appropriate boxes. 

“And for smoking and drinking,” he said, “I’m putting 
‘moderate’ and ‘social.’ Or we won’t get any Compatibles at 
all.” 

Can Premarital Sex be Justified? 

“What choice do I have?” 

Never. After Engagement. If in Love. Between Mature 
Individuals. Always. 

“Do people still get engaged?” said Nancy. 

“I was engaged,” said Peter. 

“Yes, but you're as old as we are.” 

“Not only was I officially engaged, I purchased an en- 
gagement ring complete with diamond.” 

“You're an antique,” said Nancy. “Just like us.” 

Alan cleared his throat. 

W hich of the following interests would you like to share 
with your CompuMatch: Dancing, Athletics, Skting, Water 
Sports, Spectator Sports... 

“Hate a// of them,” said Peter. 

... Politics, Photography, Music, Animals... 

“Animals?” 

... Animals, Fine Arts, Natural Sciences, Parties, Psy- 
chology and Sociology. 

“T don’t like any of them.” 

“Well you've got to.” 

“What do you mean, animals?” 

“How the fuck should I know?” said Alan. “Take her to 
the zoo.” 

“Tt’s not open in the winter.” 

“Oh, stop being difficult!” said Alan. “I’m putting you 
down for Music, Animals, and Fine Arts.” 

“And what’s more,” Peter said to Nancy, “the engage- 
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ment was announced in the paper with, believe it or not, a 
photograph of the charming young couple. So how about 
that?” 

“What are your age requirements?” said Alan. 

“What?” 

“How young and old are you prepared to go? There’s a 
note here that says the wider the range the more choice the 
computer can provide.” 

“Remember her father, Nancy?” said Peter. “I even 
asked him for her hand in marriage.” 

“Peter! Come on! You're not paying attention.” 

“Sorry, sorry. What was it? How young, you said?” 

There flashed through his mind a vision of an evening he 
had spent some eighteen months earlier. He had met her at 
a party. She was young and beautiful, her eyes dark and en- 
trancing. At three-thirty in the morning he had escorted her 
back to her apartment on Sherbrooke West. Her apartment 
was furnished with plants, posters, and a pinball machine. 

It was summer; she gave him a large glass of Kool-Aid. 
She went into her bedroom. 

One of the posters was electric blue. 

In the centre was a red circle. 

Under the circle was the word NOW. 

She reappeared in a long, white nightgown. Her bare feet 
were brown. Across the road from her apartment was: the 
Montreal Association For the Blind. Yellow floodlights lit 
the front of the buildings. She insisted they go out into the 
night because she wanted to share with him something rare, 
something mysterious. 

She flitted across to the island in the middle of the road, 
her legs dark through the white gown against the lights of 
the approaching cars. She smiled and beckoned to him. On 
the lawn in front of the building she urged him to take off 
his shoes and socks to walk in the dew. His feet looked pale 
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and silly in the dark grass. She took him by the hand and led 
him to one of the floodlights. Her hands was cool on his. 
She made him kneel and gaze into the glare of one of the 
yellow bars of light while she counted aloud to a hundred. 
“See!” she cried, when they stood up. “Everything looks 
purple.” 
Peter drained the last drops of cognac. 
“T'll put the maximum as your age,” said Alan, “so how 
about twenty-five as a minimum? That’s ten years.” 
“Make it thirty.” 
“Why thirty?” 
“The heart,” said Peter, “has its reasons.” 
Alan crossed something out and turned the form over. 
“How about race?” he said. “Of your CompuMatch, that 
is. 
“Peter?” said Nancy. 
“Umm?” 
W hite. Coloured. Oriental. Any. 
“Apart from all thzs,” she said, “do you know what sort of 
girl you really want? You know, if you could .. . Or is the 
whole idea just silly?” 
“What sort of girl?” said Peter. 
Protestant. Catholic. Jewish. Unaffiliated. Other. 
He held up the empty glass looking through it at the fire. 
“Yes,” he said. “I know just the sort.” 
He tilted the glass creating changing shapes. 
“T want a girl in gingham.” 
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Peter sipped the coffee, watching the waitress, watching 


other diners, half-listening to scraps of conversation near 
him, extending as long as was decent the minutes until he 
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would have to pay the bill. He ate at Chez Jean-Guy two or 
three times a week. It was not exactly cheap but he liked the 
linen, wine, flowers on the table. The food was respectable. 
As he was a regular, they rarely hurried him and he often 
sat over coffee, sometimes cognac, glancing through trade 
journals and the catalogues. 

Above the background sound of voices, cutlery, crockery, 
he heard a sharp click and Jesus Christ! from a man at the 
next table. He hadn’t looked at the two men when they'd 
come in as he’d been watching his waitress stretching to 
clear off a vacated table. Both men were in their forties and 
wearing expensively tailored versions of teenage clothing. 
One wore a necklace and medallion. On the near man a 
heavy golden bracelet. 

“What a jeezely-looking thing!” 

“Couldn’t tell, eh?” said the necklace man. “Swear it was 
a Parker pen. I came through three international airports 
with that in my suit pocket.” 

Peter couldn’t see what it was because of the flowers on 
their table. 

“Where in hell did you find a thing like that?” 

“This one?” said the necklace man. “Tokyo, this one. 
Never,” he said, “never underestimate your Japanese.” 

“A very ingenious people,” said the bracelet man. 

“The Jews of the East,” said the necklace man. 

“Let bygones be bygones,” said the bracelet man. 

“Of course,” said the necklace man, “in the travel busi- 
ness you're always on the move. Locating. Different coun- 
tries all the time. The personal touch. And it’s become— 
well, I suppose you'd have to call it a hobby of mine.” 

“Well,” said the bracelet man, “it sure is different!” 

There was another click. 

“Refill all round?” said the bracelet man. 

Beckoning to Peter’s waitress, the necklace man said to 
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the bracelet man, “Two more vodkatinis, are we?” 

Peter felt a surge of irritation. They were ten years older 
than he was. Why couldn't they accept with dignity what 
faced them in the morning mirror? Slackening. Caries. The 
intimation of jowls. 

He wondered what they thought about when locked 
alone in the burnished steel and strip-lighting of a jet 
plane’s toilet. 

“Yes,” continued the necklace man, “every different place 
I go, I buy their kind of switchblade. As I say, I suppose 
you'd call it a hobby.” 

The waitresses wore blue tunics with white blouses. Peter 
watched the changing blue planes across her thighs as she 
placed the martinis in front of them. 

“But it’s in the south,’ continued the necklace man, “the 
southern countries where I’ve found what I'd call my best 
pieces. The time before last in Mexico, for example, I 
bought a crucifix. Crown of thorns. Loincloth. Little nail- 
heads in the hands and feet. Enamelled. Brown beard. But 
press his navel and you’ve got yourself five and a half 
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The waitress smiled at Peter from her buffet and raised 
the coffee pot. Nodding, he smiled back. 

He always tried to get a table at her station. The other 
girls were French-Canadian but she, he had discovered, was 
German. It was not the length of leg nor the strange sever- 
ity of her haircut which attracted him but rather the way 
she spoke. There was something about her speech; it was 
nothing as definite as, say, a lisp; if it was an impediment at 
all it was so slight, so elusive, as to be indefinable. But he 
was not comfortable with the idea of ‘impediment’; it did 
not quite capture what he seemed to heard. That something, 
he had almost decided, must be the suggestion of a long- 
ago-lost accent. He found it charming. 
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He did not know her name. 

Sometimes it was Eva. Sometimes IIse. 

She wore no rings. 

The austere tunics reminded him of girls’ gym-slips, 
stirred idle thoughts of Victorian pornography, the backs of 
hairbrushes, correction, discipline. 

Miss Flaybum’s Academy. Sexual pleasures he'd never 
been able to even vaguely understand. 

Necklace and Bracelet had exhausted compact cars and 
the prime lending rate and were now fairly launched into 
the virtues of aluminum siding. 

He watched her deft movements, her smile, the formal 
inclination of her head as she jotted down each order. The 
elusive something about her speech, was, he decided, like a 
faint presence of perfume in an empty room. 

He found himself wishing that he wasn’t wishing that 
she wasn’t German. 

He embroidered upon the possible permutations of Alsace- 
Lorraine. 

Recalled a poster he’d seen outside The Beaver for a 
movie called Hitler’s Hellcats. A Nordic beauty aiming a 
sten-gun, her blouse severely strained. He had come to con- 
sider most psychological solemnities such as the gun-penis 
thing as dubious as Dr. Trevore and his lumpy ashtray. Yet 
the poster had stayed in his mind for months. And then, too, 
he remembered the security guard at Man and his World. 

Last year with Jeremy. The mechanical delights of La 
Ronde, ice-creams, orange-crush. The rights of summer. 
And while Jeremy had been riding out his minutes on the 
merry-go-round, the paunchy guard stroking the revolver 
butt. 

Peter cradled the globe of cognac. 

Snapshots of Jeremy. 

Half-frightened laughter into the sky as the chains of the 
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swing groaned in the park. Magic markers. Counting his 
popsicle stick collection. Fear of spider webs. Tiny feet 
swinging under the kitchen table, the flanneliette pyjamas, 
the pyjamas with elephants. Snapshots already fading, fad- 
ing like the yellowed snapshots found in albums gathering 
dust in a thousand junk shops, the last unwanted effects of 
auctioned families. 

Clinging to his refrigerator door were Jeremy’s magnetic 
letters. He had saved them from that other apartment. 

Reliques. 

He used them to hold notes to himself, shopping lists, 
bills. Sometimes late at night, taking out another beer, he 
used the letters to compose messages. 

Four of them presently held a sheet of paper from 
CompuMate which bore five names. The evening at Alan’s 
had ended like so many evenings, vague memories the next 
day of snow, a taxi, swallowing down four aspirins with 
milk from the carton against the morning. He had been sur- 
prised and irritated with Alan when the list arrived. 

He had ignored it for several days. The very idea was 
ludicrous. He knew himself to be incapable of phoning 
strange women. 

Marjorie Kirkland 

Stella Bluth 

Nadja Chayefski 

Elspeth McCleod 

Anna Stevens 

As the days had gone by he found the names wandering 
his mind. He wondered if Marjorie was once Margery; what 
nationality Bluth might be; if Nadja’s hair was of raven 
lustre; if Elspeth were elfin and wandered lonely as a cloud, 
mist, rock, and heather. 

But even more vividly he had imagined the conversations, 
the receiver glistening with sweat, silences, fingers clenched, 
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armpits wet. That, most likely that, or fevered Woody Allen 
performances, fumbling blather ending with his accident- 
ally garrotting himself with the telephone cord. 

How, he had wondered, did one open? And, possibly 
worse, how did one close? And what could conceivably 
come between? 

Marjorie Kirkland. 

Marjorie Kirkland had been quite understanding. Mar- 
jorie it turned out, had been married for two years. She had 
reserved her asperity for CompuMate which, despite several 
registered letters, had not removed her name from the active 
list. 

Stella Bluth. 

Six generous cognacs followed by three Molson Export 
to prevent dehydration had phoned Stella Bluth. After he 
had diffidently presented his credentials Stella Bluth had 
assumed command. It was best, she always found, for each 
to describe each other to the other and then, if they liked 
the sound of each other, he could call her again. 

It’s a good thing you can’t see over the phone. 

Why? 

Because. 

Because what? 

Just because. 

Silence. 

Well, if you must know, my hair's all wet and I’m not 
completely dressed. 

Stella Bluth was sobering; it took Peter only a few mo- 
ments to form the impression that she was possibly un- 
hinged. He would have liked to close the conversation at its 
start but was incapable of replacing the receiver. 

She frankly held out little hope; she was a Cancer and 
he was an Aries and she was sure he knew what that meant. 

Upon command, he described himself. He was thirty-five 
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and six feet tall. He was divorced. He was of medium build. 
His hair was brownish. He worked as an appraiser for a firm 
of auctioneers. Appraiser meant he had to estimate the 
value of antiques and objets d’art. No, it wasn’t a French 
company. He was interested in music and animals. 

Are you sure you're not coloured? 

Quite. 

You sound like you're coloured. Because I’m Catholic. 

Stella was twenty-seven years old. Why lie about it? It 
was nothing to be ashamed of. She wasn’t married and she 
hadn't been. She wasn’t fat and she wasn’t thin. They said 
she had a good figure. Her hair was brunette. She was at 
Alcan and did seventy-three a minute. She wasn’t in the 
pool; she usually worked personally for Mr. Edwards. Who 
was quite nice though she didn’t want him to get the wrong 
impression and sometimes he took her to the Golden Hinde 
in the Queen Elizabeth where they gave you triple martinis. 
Did he know the Golden Hinde? But she was only a social 
drinker. That and if she went to a party. She liked hockey 
and animals. 

In the silence, Peter had heard the magnified sound of his 
breathing. 

And she was interested in the environment. 

The advent of the two middle aged ladies caused an eddy 
in the flow of restaurant movement as they were seated, the 
table pulled out, lifted back, chairs settled. They spoke 
loudly in American voices; one asked IIse in English if she 
spoke English. They were a parody of affluent American 
middle-aged womanhood; white and rinsed hair tended, 
fingers bedizoned with diamond rings. They were explain- 
ing to Ilse that they were on a Winter Tour; that the other 
girls were eating in the hotel; but they had read about Chez 
Jean-Guy in Gourmet magazine. And what did the menu 
mean? 
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Rejecting with increasing amazement kidney, cod, sau- 
sage blood and sausage garlic, quail and rabbit, they settled 
on poached salmon. 

Peter signalled for his bill. 

Three or four people were standing near the door waiting 
for-a table. 

Two full weeks had passed before curiosity and imagin- 
ings had nudged him into calling Nadja Chayefski. She had 
seemed abrupt and said she couldn’t talk to him but had 
asked for his address. 

A few days later in the mail he received an envelope 
from Sun Life. 

It contained a poem on Sun Life letterhead. 


Hey You! 

I love you—please, it’s not “dirty”! 

I love trees and grass and plants and anything that lives. 
Do you believe me? 

It’s not an intended, on purpose thing, 

it’s just here, in me, 

and J want you to know it. 


Please, it’s not “dirty”. 


Quite likely you won’t need it 
Or want it. 


But that’s O.K. 
I just wanted you to know. 
“The flavour’s very different from canned,” said one of 
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the American ladies. 

Peter smiled as he scanned his bill. 

One of the ladies clattered her fork on the plate. 

“Your joints swell up,” she said, looking at the back of 
her hand. 

They were silent. 

“One of the girls was taken sick last night,” said the 
other, the one who had spoken first, the one who was wear- 
ing tinted spectacles. 

Peter regarded her. 

“Carrie told me. The Director had a doctor come,” she 
went on. 

She paused. 

“Tt was in the middle of the night.” 

They were silent again. 

The other said suddenly, “It’s all different since Herb’s 
gone.” 
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Peter had fortified himself for the encounter by drinking a 
severe vodka during his bath and another while dressing. 
He had then recleaned his teeth with Close-up: Super- 
Whitening Toothpaste and Mouthwash in One. Elspeth 
McCleod lived in a recent apartment building called The 
Michelangelo which boasted a commissionaire and live 
foliage in the foyer. On the fence surrounding the hole next 
door a large sign proclaimed the imminent construction of 
the El Greco. 

The yellow light tacked its way up the indicator panel 
above which was a plaque that said Otis Elevator. He ima- 
gined Otis as the given name of the company’s owner, a fat, 
cigar-smoking, mid-western American; rotund Otis; Rotar- 
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ian; orotund. 

He realized that he was not entirely sober. 

“Peter Thornton!” she said, opening wide the door. 

His impression was of colour. Her hair was blonde, her 
dress white, but her face was tanned a stark and startling 
bronze. She ushered him into a white, Danish living-room, 
angles, glass tables, teak wall unit, striped grey couch. 

“First things first,” she said. “What can I get you to 
drink?” 

“Well, whatever...” 

“T’ve made some martinis if you'd...” 

She went away. In the brighter light of the living-room 
the tan was even more unlikely. It looked as if she’d been 
enthusiastically made-up for some theatricals; the Chief's 
Daughter who falls in love with the Captured White Scout. 
Obviously, she’d been a little naughty on her CompuSheet. 
She was, he guessed, about forty. A year or two older pos- 
sibly. Attractive in a carefully arranged kind of way. On 
the glass table in front of the couch lay a gigantic soapstone 
seal with a bulbous Eskimo trying to do something to it. He 
stared. Kitchen sounds, glasses, the slam of the fridge door. 
He wondered what he was doing there. 

“Well,” she said, raising her glass, “what’s the new 
word that they’re trying to make the Canadian word for 
‘Cheers!’?” 

“Ookpic?” said Peter. 

“Or ‘Inuit’ or something?” she said. “Is that how you say 
it?” 

“Well,” said Peter, “cheers!” 

The martini stopped his breath and hit his empty stomach 
like a well-aimed brick. 

“So,” she said, nodding her head and smiling, “you're 
Peter Thornton.” 

He smiled. 
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With her every movement the massive silver charm- 
bracelet jingled. 

BYOurtan. .<) 

“Florida. P’'ve just come back. Three glorious weeks in 
the sun.” 

“So you missed the big storm,” he said. “An eleven-inch 
fall, I think they said.” 

They made faces, 

“Are you starving?” 

“No, no, not at all.” 

“Because if you don’t mind I'll start dinner now and it'll 
be ready in about an hour, if you’ll excuse me.” 

The skirt was one of those skirts with lots of pleats in it. 
Fine legs. Her shoes were white too. He wondered if her 
legs under the brownness of the stockings were as intensely 
brown as her face and wrists. 

He wandered over and looked at the things in the com- 
partments of the wall unit. A stereo set. A photograph of a 
girl. A photograph of a boy. A few recent best sellers held 
upright by the polished halves of a geode—Yoga, Posses- 
sion, Diet, Herbal Secrets, Yogurt. Some miniature bottles 
of liquor and a clustering of tiny animals in pink glass. The 
bow] caught his professional eye. Flower decoration, vigo- 
rous in the Kakiemon style. Opaque glaze. It felt right. He 
checked the hunting-horn mark. The Chantilly factory be- 
fore 1750. He wondered what it was doing there, where it 
had come from, if she knew what it was. It contained a 
squashy peach. 

He followed the sounds to the kitchen. 

“Can I do anything to help?” 

“Would you like another?” she said, setting down her 
glass. “This one’s cook’s privilege.” 

The kitchen gleamed. Appliances. The table was littered 
with chrome bar-implements; salt and pepper were con- 
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tained in two large wooden blocks, each four inches square. 
He hefted one. 

“Teak,” she said, as she filled his glass. 

“There’s really nothing to do,” she continued. “I bought 
a gorgeous cut of salmon.” 

As Peter watched, she enclosed the fish in two layers of 
aluminum foil, pinching and securing the seams. She then 
opened the dishwasher, placed the foil package on the 
upper rack, slammed and locked the door, and switched on. 

Peter stared. 

She looked up and caught something of his expression. 

“I calculate by weight, you see,” she said. 

“By weight,” repeated Peter. 

“That'll need two full cycles,” she said. 

Peter nodded. 

“Anything heavier,” she said, “and I’d add two Rinse 
Holds.” 

“Ah,” said Peter. 

He carried the pitcher of martinis and a chrome ice- 
bucket thing and she brought the glasses, closing the kitch- 
en door behind them to muffle the throb of the dishwasher. 
She put on some kind of Latin-Americany music and joined 
him on the grey striped couch. 

“Well,” she said, “you must tell me all about appraising. 
What does an antique appraiser do?” 

“Well,” said Peter, “‘furniture’s the bread-and-butter side 
of ea 

“That’s a dip I make myself,” she said, lifting a white 
limp leather handbag from the floor by the end of the couch 
and rummaging. 

“But porcelain and silver,” said Peter, “are my ...” 

“And I’m sorry about the chips—I was rushed and picked 
up those awful ones that taste of vinegar by mistake—but 
the dip’s very good. It’s very easy in a blender—sour cream 
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and Danish Blue, chives, and a teaspoon of lemon juice.” 

She found cigarettes at the bottom of the bag. 

“Delicious,” said Peter. “Absolutely delicious.” 

And listened to himself crunching. 

“Tell me,” she said, snapping and snapping the mechan- 
ism of the slim gold lighter, “we didn’t seem to talk about 
this, did we? Or did we? I was rather flustered—well, you 
know, and my memory’s awful but did you say you weren’t 
married? My memory! Sometimes I can’t even seem . . .” 

“No,” said Peter, leaning across and lighting her cigarette 
with a match. “No, I’m not.” 

“You're lucky,” she said. 

He smiled and then sipped. 

“Peter,” she said, “you listen to me. You pay attention. 
You're a very lucky man.” 

“I don’t know if I'd agree with that,” he said with a smile. 

She turned towards him. 

“And just how,” she said, “did an attractive man like you 
escape so long?” 

“I’m divorced,” he said. 

“Aha!” she said. 

“What about you?” 

“T will be soon,” she said. “Divorced. It’s on the rolls for 
March.” 

He nodded. 

“And it can’t be soon enough,” she said. “Let me tell 
you.” 

“It’s a strange business,” he said. 

She filled her glass, holding the pitcher with both hands. 

“Peter,” she said. “Do you know what I’m going to do? 
I’m going to phone my friend.” 

“Your friend?” 

“We girls have to stick together,” she said. “Right? So 
I'll tell her not to come at nine. Because you're not ughy 
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and you know what they say?” 

“What?” 

“Three’s a crowd.” 

She got up and smothed her dress, straightening pleats 
with her fingertips, running her fingertips down the pleats 
at her thigh. 

“And I don’t think you're likely to molest me,” she said. 
She smiled down at him. “Are you?” 

She started from the room. 

“You have some more dip,” she called back. 

He was beginning to feel satisfactorily sloshed. He leaned 
back on the uncomfortable Danish couch and looked at his 
watch. He felt relaxed and the pitcher of martinis was still 
half-full. He sucked his olive. He then initiated some ex- 
ploratory dental work with the cocktail stick thing. 

He had phoned Elspeth McCleod a week earlier on his 
return from dinner at Chez Jean-Guy. When he had entered 
his apartment, he had taken off his rubbers and put them on 
the sheet of newspaper inside the front door. The paper was 
scratchy with grit and sand; he had been meaning to change 
it for weeks. 

He had tried to read but the conversation of the Ameri- 
can ladies had echoed in his mind. Doors slammed. The Tv 
in the next apartment was switched off. In the deepening 
silence, the refrigerator started and stopped. 

Magnetic letters on the fridge door still held his Compu 
Sheet. As he had stood over the toilet, he had seen into the 
empty room he maintained for Jeremy. Light from the 
bathroom glinted on the rims and spokes of the two-wheeler 
propped against the bedroom wall, last summer’s birthday 
present. The bicycle had come in a large cardboard carton 
and he had skinned his knuckles working with an unaccus- 
tomed wrench to attach handlebars and pedals. Jeremy had 
been frightened of the bicycle and had hysterically resisted 
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Peter's efforts, but had loved the carton, playing with it 
every day until it was forgoten overnight on the balcony 
and the rain rendered it limp and soggy. 

Peter struggled to sit upright on the sloping couch. He 
dropped the olive into the crystal ashtray. 

The toilet flushed and he heard water running. 

The bicycle and the carton seemed as if they ought to be 
symbolic of something but of what, exactly, he was unable 
to grasp. 

“Hello, again!” she said. 

“T’'ve been admiring your bowl,” he said. 

“Bowl? Oh. That belonged to my Drex. Well, he isn’t 
but he will be. I’ve gota red ring around it.” 

“Pardon?” 

“Oh, don’t mind me,” she said, “it’s just my way, the way 
I am. It’s what my girlfriend calls Fers. She’s a riot. My 
Drex did this, my Drex did that, she says. It stands for 
Dreadful Ex.” 

“What,” said Peter, “have you gota red ring around?” 

“March 17th,” she said. “I was looking at it when I was 
on the phone. On the calendar,” she added, in answer to his 
puzzled look. “Of course, I should have done it years ago. 
Everyone says so. So ina way I blame myself.” 

She fumbled at the lighter again. 

She gestured encompassing the living-room. 

“We used to live in the Town of Mount Royal. Do you 
know the Town? We lived in a very big house in the most 
expensive part, the most exclusive part. And we had three 
cars.” 

She eased off her shoes and let them fall on the carpet. 

“Good old TMR!” she said. 

She raised her glass. 

‘And what else,” she said, “what else did we have?” 

She started to tally. 
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“A large garden. And an Italian gardener who came 
twice a week. And a swimming pool. Fieldstone fireplaces. 
A woman came four times a week to clean and...” 

“Sounds very pleasant,” said Peter. 

“Oh, yes. Very pleasant. Very, very pleasant. I can assure 
you it was certainly very pleasant.” 

She laughed. 

“Boog hates him so much he won’t even visit there. 
Boog,” she said, “will not set foot in that house. I’ve just 
come back from Florida visiting him. Did I mention that?” 

“Boog?” 

“My son. He’s working there now. In a hotel until he 
finds himself.” 

Peter looked at the white shoes, one of them standing, 
one lying on its side. He’d always felt absurdly moved by 
women’s shoes. Such frail shells. Compared with men’s 
shoes, like toys. Glass slippers. He’d never been quite sure, 
though, what he felt, sexually, about feet. 

“Boog’ll be up for the trial,” she said. “It’s physical and 
mental cruelty.” 

“Trial?” 

“Thing.” 

“I thought physical was supposed to be the hardest to 
prove?” 

“Oh, I’ve got grounds,” she said. “He’s admitted it. I’ve 
got grounds all right. You just don’t know.” 

“T hope it goes...” 

“You just don’t know,” she said. “I could tell you all sorts 
of things.” 

Peter knew she would. 

He recognized and remembered the condition. He re- 
membered the need to tell friends and acquaintances, the 
compulsion to inform even strangers of his anguish. He 
remembered the long drunken nights in patient apartments, 
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words said, actions described, the paralysing replay of words. 
He said. She said. Words becoming meaningless sounds 
which were the echo of the pain that would not go away. 

He remembered standing in Dominion, the muzak and 
bright light enveloping, standing in front of the freezer 
section, glass, chrome, gazing with unseeing eyes at the 
carcases of butterball turkeys, tears running unheeded. 

‘He used to lock me in the bedroom,” she said. 

“Oh, yes!” she said in answer to Peter’s raised eyebrow. 

“He didn’t even like me to leave the house. Always 
wanted to know where I was. There’s nothing wrong with 
bridge, is there? Just a group of girls. It wasn’t as if it was 
men. Because that isn’t true. I mean, you understand these 
things. You’ve been married. I know he works very hard. 
You have to give him that. But he wouldn’t for night after 
night and then sometimes when he did he couldn’t, you 
know, couldn’t manage. And then he used to shout at me 
and say it was my fault and beat me up. He used to hit me 
with a shoe-tree.” 

“Good God!” said Peter. 

“And if I even spoke to another man at a party he’d beat 
me up when we got home. That’s why Boog left. Boog hates 


“My son.” — 

“Yes, I know. You said. But I mean Boog.” 

“In Florida,” she said. 

Peter stared down into the diminished ice cubes in his 
glass. 

“There isn’t any harm in discotheques, is there? I’ve al- 
ways been a good girl. Nineteen years. Nineteen years and 
I’ve always been a good girl. But that’s not what 4e’s saying. 
And after I told him I was leaving, well, he wanted to do 
things.” 
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She nodded. 

“You mean... ? 

“You know,” she said. “After I told him, after I'd seen 
the lawyer, he changed, couldn’t get enough of me. Pestered 
me all the time wanting to do things in chairs and from 
behind and in the afternoon. I was a good wife to him. I 
bore him two children. I was always a good girl. He used to 
listen on the extension phone.” 

Peter shook his head. 

“I shouldn’t be telling you these things,” she said. 

Peter nibbled around the olive. 

“He stopped going to the bathroom,” she said. 

“What?” 

“Four or five months,” she said, “he stopped going to the 
bathroom. Before, I mean. Before I left. That isn’t normal, 
is it? You can’t tell me that’s the action of a normal person.” 

“What do you mean, ‘He stopped going to the bath- 
room ’?” 

“Last Christmas,” she said, “I bought him a wine-making 
kit—that was just part of his present—not /Jast, Christmas 
before last—and there was a shiny thing in it like soda- 
water things, you know, the things that make soda-water, 
the bubbles, but it was for putting corks in bottles. He had a 
funnel from the office in the upstairs bathroom and another 
in the powder room—I did mention he was a doctor, didn’t 
I?—the office’s in the house, you see, and he did it in bottles 
and then he used the thing to put corks in.” 

“When I was a little boy,” said Peter, “my mother used 
to make jam and she stuck on little labels with the name of 
what it was on it. They were white with a blue border. I 
remember that. Sticky on the back.” 

“Rows and rows and rows of bottles,” she said. “It isn’t 
very nice, is it? He kept them in the den.” 

“Perhaps,” said Peter, “he was an oenophile.” 


” 
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“You're quite right,” she said. “It’s filthy. Nobody could 
call that normal.” 

She sighed and patted his arm. 

“But the past’s the past,” she said. “Aren’t I right?” 

“Right,” said Peter. 

“So let’s drink,” she said, “to the future! To our futures!” 

They drank. 

He followed directions to the bathroom. 

The dishwasher seemed to be mounting to some sort of 
climax. 

It was nice in the bathroom. There were big mirrors and 
on the floor a furry carpet. And net curtains looped back on 
either side of the bath. And a coloured plastic box to put a 
box of Kleenex in. And a cut-glass jar of bath salts with a 
pink ribbon round the neck. He weighed himself. Trying 
not to make a noise, he eased back the mirrored cabinet 
doors and examined the pills, salves, tubes, pots, and po- 
tions. Here there were two jars of vaseline; all women had 
jars of vaseline; it was puzzling. He could think of only two 
bathroom uses for the stuff—to smear on infants or to facili- 
tate the commission of unnatural acts. Neither seemed 
likely here, he hoped. Vaseline, he decided, was one of the 
mysteries of the female life. 

He weighed himslf again but it was difficult to see the 
wavering arrow. The toilet seat had a furry cover too and he 
suddenly wanted to know what it would feel like. He 
lowered his trousers and sat. It was nice. 

He thought of the fallen white shoes, one standing, one 
lying on its side. 

Sad he; sad she. 

Children’s feet, though, were a different matter. Chil- 
dren’s feet were pink, diminutive, not deformed by shoes, 
veins, callouses, not hardened at the heels by yellowing skin. 

Poor sad Peter Thornton he whispered to the furry floor 
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what are you doing in this sad lady’s house? 

He would have liked to have stayed in the bathroom, 
read, gone to sleep on the carpet. Leaning forward was mak- 
ing him dizzy. He consulted his watch. Sitting on the furry 
seat was like what sitting on a St. Bernard would be like. 
Which would rescue him and take him home and give him 
aspirins and milk. He stared at the tiled wall. Home, he 
thought, for no good reason, is the sailor home from sea, 
and the hunter home from the hill. 

As he passed the kitchen door he saw Elspeth McCleod 
standing to one side of the open dishwasher throwing hand- 
fuls of green stuff into the billowing steam. The steam was 
making her hair wilt. 

“What are you doing?” he said. 

A strand of hair hung across her puzzled face. 

“Parsley,” she said. 

“Parsley?” 

“Forgot the garnish,” she said. 

She locked the dishwasher and started the cycle again. 

“Did you know,” said Peter, “there’s a kind of wine called 
Pisse Dru?” 

“You always forget something,” she said. 

She linked her arm with his and they went back into the 
living-room. 

“I shouldn't really have told you the things I told you,” 
she said, “but some faces you can tell about. I can see from 
your face that you’ve been through a lot of suffering. There 
are two kinds of people in this world—there are faces that 
have suffered and there are faces that haven’t suffered.” 

She drew away from him and touched his brow, traced 
the corners of his mouth. Nodding, she snuggled closer 
again, drawing her legs up onto the couch. Her skirt was 
rucked. Peter looked at her thigh. 

“Your face is nice,” she said. “Very strong but very 
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gentle. It’s a masculine face.” 

He regretted the advent of panty-hose. A nasty garment; 
peculiarly asexual. Before, when he was younger, there had 
been brownness, sheen, then, shockingly, the stark contrast 
of white thigh. Always an incredibly intimate whiteness. 

“You're a very cautious person, aren’t you, Peter?” 

“Am I?” he said. 

He stared at the Eskimo carving. The larger they got the 
less artistic they became; great nasty lumpy thing. 

“You don’t have to be cautious with me,” she said. 

There was a silence. 

The silence extended. 

“Well,” she said, “I’ve been telling you all about me. 
What about you?” 

“There isn’t much to tell. It all happened three years or 
more ago.” 

“But what happened?” 

“She seemed to feel there was more in life or something. 
Or ought to be. And she met another man and . . . well, she 
just left.” 

“Does she love him?” 

“She seems to, yes.” 

“And you were unhappy?” 

He nodded. 

Exess: 

He lighted another cigarette. 

But she had said what happened? 

It was a question he couldn’t answer. Even after three 
long years he did not know what had happened. With the 
passage of time, it had all become, if anything, even more 
senseless. One day, it seemed to him now, he had been a fa- 
ther who brought home flowers and did the shopping on 
Saturdays, the next, the occupant of a dismantled apartment. 

Of course it could not have happened in quite that way. 
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There had been talk, a lot of talk. Words. ‘Growth,’ ‘Fulfill- 
ment, ‘Freedom,’ ‘human something-or-other.’ He suspected 
now that for all the mornings he had awoken crying, he 
was merely victim of the clichés of Cosmopolitan and MS. 

And Jeremy? 

What he felt, he did not know. He did not know. 

“You're very quiet,” she said. “Did I say something?” 

“No, no. Sorry. Just thinking.” 

She sighed and squeezed his arm. 

He stared at the Eskimo thing. 

“How about another drink?” she said. “Do you think we 
should?” 

They drank. She sighed again. 

“You don’t find me unattractive, do you? I’m not un- 
attractive, am I?” 

“You're very attractive.” 

“I’m not ugly or anything,” she said. “I bore him two 
children.” 

“Certainly not,” said Peter. 

“T’ve got Hester,” she said. “He needn’t think he can kick 
me out without a penny.” 

“Certainly not,” said Peter. 

“There are some things,” she said, “that people shouldn’t 
say to other people. There are some things you just don’t say.” 

“T think I'd agree with that,” said Peter. 

“My lawyer says it constitutes mental cruelty.” 

“What does?” 

“When he'd done it—you know—when he did it, which 
wasn't very often I can tell you and it’s not as if I’m un- 
attractive, he’d stand up on the bed and shout at me—would 
you believe that? And I worried he’d wake the children be- 
cause it isn’t the sort of thing .. .” 

“Shouting about what? What do you mean shouting?” 

“Well that’s the point. That’s the mental cruelty.” 
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“What is?” 

“Because do you know what / had to say?” 

“No.” 

“I had to say, “You are, Robert.’ Standing on the bed,” 
she said, “shouting.” 

“You are what?” 

“Nota thought for the children.” 

“You are what?” said Peter. 

“What do you mean?” she said. 

“What did he shout when you had to say you are?” 

“You mean, what did he shout?” she said. 

Drawing away from him, she straightened her back, 
turned. 

“WHO’S YOUR MASTER?” 

“Shsss!” 

“WHO’S YOUR MASTER?” 

“Shsss! They’!l hear next door.” 

“Was I speaking loudly?” 

“Just a bit.” 

“Tm sorry.” 

elesjust.<-: 

“If Iwas speaking loudly, 

“That’s terrible.” 

“T apologize,” she said. 

She peered into the empty cigarette packet and then 
dropped it on the glass table. She groped for the white hand- 
bag and rummaged again. 

“Oh!” she said. “Look what I’ve found! I knew they were 
somewhere.” 

She opened a fat paper wallet of colour snaps. 

“These were all taken in Florida,” she said. “Did I men- 
tion that?” 

Leaning heavily against him, giving his thigh a quick 
squeeze, she started to pass him the photographs one by one. 


” 


she said, ‘I’m sorry.” 
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Dutifully, one after another, he stared at beaches, palm 
trees, hotel facades, swimming pools, swim-suited groups, 
reclining people in reclining chairs. 

That's me. | 

And with dismissive gestures, You don’t know these 
other people. 

That's the ocean. 

He stared at two lounging young men who were grinning 
at him. They held tall drinks. They were tanned and mus- 
cled. One wore red trunks, the other white. There was a 
palm tree. The pool was blue. To the side of the picture 
stood a waiter in a white jacket. 

‘‘There’s not an ounce of fat on their bodies,” she said. 

She tapped the photo with a beringed finger. 

“They’re famous,” she said. ““There’s one—here it is—of 
me with them ina group. Here. You don’t know these other 
people.” 

He stared at the captured smiles. 

“They're very famous junior league hockey players,” she 
said. 
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Sitting in The Happy Wanderer finishing his dinner and 
gazing at the travel posters of ruined castles, bare-knee 
bands, and Rhinemaids with steins, Peter realized that he 
had arrived at a decision. 

Three weeks or more had passed since Elspeth McCleod. 
He had not been out much—a movie with Alan and Nancy 
North, a farewell evening with one of the young assistants 
who was going to London for a course at the V and A, 
bridge with Hugh and Noreen. He had allowed the coming 
March sale to take up most of his time; afternoons and 
evenings spent in the houses of widows, widowers, the old 
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with their managing children. Afternoons and evenings 
spent examining the furniture and bric-a-brac of lives, sug- 
gesting reserve prices, met always with incredulity that 
cherished objects would fetch but a fraction of what had 
been paid for them, bread-and-butter work usually left to 
the younger men. 

Peter realized that the decision which had been growing 
in him during these days and weeks was probably an inevi- 
table one. It was, he told himself, a decision towards which 
the course of his life had inevitably and inexorably brought 
him. He examined the decision, tried out forms of words in 
his head, declarations. Declarations which began: The die 
25 cast... Fromnow on... From this time forth... 

His quest, he had decided, was ludicrous. What had he 
to do with Stella Bluth, Elspeth McCleod, and stretching 
fore and after, all that sad sisterhood? His life was in need 
of rationalization and restructuring. All, he told himself, 
was not lost. He was not exactly young—middle age ap- 
proached—but neither was he old; not handsome but not 
unattractive. He had friends, a comfortable income, wide 
interests. He would embrace the single life, honourably dis- 
charge his duties as a parent so far as that was possible, live 
to himself. 

As a sign of this decision, he would make his apartment 
habitable, invest in it time and care. He would, after two 
years of camping in it, move znto his apartment. With grow- 
ing excitement, he saw that he would paint, polish, scour, 
and burnish, re-arrange the lighting, buy new furniture. 
He would cook. He would buy supplies, utensils, Copco 
enamel pots. 

He finished his coffee. 

His waitress was the large woman. He watched her mak- 
ing out the bill. He was pleased he’d got her and not 
the small, Heidi-like one. He pocketed his cigarettes and 
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matches. The large woman’s handsome face had reminded 
him of some other face and the likeness had troubled him 
for months until he’d recognized it as the impassive gaze of 
the woman in Giorgione’s Tempesta. The resemblance was 
striking. She frowned as she figured the tax from the table 
on the back of her pad. He imagined her as in the painting, 
naked, babe at breast. He left a large tip. Past the smelly, 
damp overcoats and striding towards his local A and P, he 
saw himself the painting's other character, that enigmatic 
youth against the violent sky. 

In the foyer of the apartment building he checked his 
mailbox; it contained yet another letter from the Victorian 
Order of Nurses addressed to Mary Chan. 

In his living-room, he took his purchases from the shop- 
ping bag and stood them one by one on the coffee table. 
Cling-Fast Dust Remover, Mr. Clean, J-Cloths, lemon- 
scented liquid furniture polish, Ajax, Windex. 

He wondered where to start. He moved a sticky brandy 
snifter and picked up a sweater. He opened the closet to 
throw the sweater in and saw the carton still secured by 
glossy tape, the barrel. He hesitated and then with sudden 
resolution reached in to grasp its far corners. To unpack the 
carton was a kind of declaration, he decided, a laying of 
ghosts, a line ruled beneath the column. He wrestled the 
box out into the living-room and then sat on the couch to 
look at it. Someone had scrawled on the side ‘Bedroom.’ 

He remembered the two moving men, white patches on 
the walls, echoes, the rooms becoming hollow. At nine in 
the morning they had been drinking beer. One, he remem- 
bered, called the other, ‘Kangaroo.’ 

He hunted for a clean knife in the kitchen and slit the 
glossy tape. Inside the carton: 

three blankets 

newspaper-wrapped things 
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a wooden train (Jeremy’s) 

bundles of catalogues from Sotheby’s and Parke Bernet 
(his) 

an electric appliance which made yogurt (hers) 

a scarlet winter coat and her fur hat 

He smoothed the fur and spoke her name in the silence. 
‘Patricia.’ And immediately wondered why he had. He had 
never called her Patricia, always either Pat or a private 
name he would not now say. 

Snowflakes drifting from the darkness into the light of 
the street lamp, glistening, settling, melting on the fur that 
framed her face. He tried to see her face within that frame 
but all he could recall was her face as it was in the few 
photographs he had kept. 

The blankets, too. He touched the topmost blanket; it 
often must have covered them. He tried to remember her 
body, tried to remember making love, but she, his wife, Pat, 
dissolved, faded, assumed the postures of models in Pent- 
house and Cavalier. 

He wondered why he felt so sad, her real face gone, her 
real body. The moving men remained more vivid, past 
drama more acute than present feelings. He wondered if 
perhaps he was deliberately inducing a sense of desolation. 
H tried the word ‘desolation’ in his mind to see if he felt 
‘desolated’ but all the word conjured was the memory of a 
photograph of Ypres. 

He felt, he decided, as if he’d suffered amputation. He 
was no longer whole. And the pain he felt, the sadness, was 
part real and perhaps part pain in a phantom limb. This 
formulation struck him as penetrating and clever and he 
sat on the couch to think about it but the more he thought 
about it, about the relation of ‘pain’ to ‘phantom limb,’ the 
more he realized it didn’t mean anything at all. 

He sat on the couch staring at the carton. The carton was 
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just a cardboard box full of things he once had used and 
now did not. He sat on the couch feeling sad and holding 
the wooden train. 

The telephone in the bedroom shrilled. Rushing to an- 
swer it, he stumbled over a chair in the kitchen. The voice 
wanted George. The number was right? Then how come 
no George? Did George use to live there? 

Peter sat on the edge of his bed and switched on the light 
which stood on the chest of drawers. The cat woman was on 
the next door balcony calling kitty—kitty. He could grow 
herbs in the summer on the balcony in a box—basil and 
oregano to flavour salads and egg dishes he would cook for 
friends. He could hang up strings of onions in the kitchen. 

Kitty—kitty called the cat woman. Kitty—kitty. 

He sat on the edge of the bed staring at the chest of 
drawers. In the chest of drawers, under his shirts, was the 
list from CompuMate. There remained Anna Stevens. Anna 
Stevens held for him no interest; the die was cast. But the 
sheet of paper was a presence. Taking out a daily shirt, he 
was aware that the list was there, grit and oyster, irritating. 
To throw the list away was to leave loose ends; to throw the 
list away was to leave unread, as it were, the final chapter. 
To throw the list away was, it might be argued, a refusal to 
test his position. To not phone her could be seen even as a 
weakness. To phone her was, in a way, part of cleaning up, 
unpacking, settling in. 

He thought of a piece of Battersea enamel that had been 
through his hands the previous week, a seventeen-eightyish 
patch-box. The plaque had read: 

Happy the Man who V oid of Care and Strife 

In ease and Friendship lives the Social Life 

Exactly so. 

Who loves you the most in the world? called the cat 
woman. 
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He opened the drawer and took out the paper. It was 
rather late to phone but on the other hand he didn’t much 
care what her reaction was. He wished to deal with the 
matter in a summary way. He felt about it, he decided, as 
he did when he stayed up late to finish a detective story. The 
action and the minor characters intrigued him but towards 
the end of the book exhaustion dragged him down and all 
that remained was the tedium of the explanation—a scene 
always contrived, the villain revealing all before pulling 
the trigger, the cast assembled in the library. Tedious, often 
silly, but essential before he could brush his teeth and go to 
bed. 

He listened to the ringing, twice. .. three times... four. 

“Oh... Miss Stevens, please.” 

“Speaking.” 

“Thope I’m not disturbing you calling at this hour?” 

In the background Bach or Vivaldi. 

“No.” 

“My name is Thornton. Peter Thornton. I was given 
your name by CompuMate.” 

“Oh, God!”’ she said. 

He listened to the breathing silence for a few seconds. 

“Hello?” 

“T’m sorry,” she said. “I didn’t mean...” 

“Ts there something wrong?” he said. 

“Look!” she said. “This is all a mistake. One of the men 
I work with filled out a form in my name and he’s caused 
me a great deal of—” 

“But that’s exactly what happened to me!” said Peter. “A 
friend thought—” 

“Then you know how distasteful—” 

“But what a strange coincidence!” said Peter. 

"Yes, she said.."It is.” 

“What do you mean? Don’t you believe me?” 
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“Why shouldn’t I?” she said. 

“I’m sorry—just your tone.” 

There was silence. 

“Mr. ... Thornton, did you say? Let’s agree that it zs a 
strange coincidence and leave it at that. I really don’t want 
to seem rude but it zs late—” 

“IT wonder ...” said Peter. 

“What?” 

“No. I’m sorry. I’m sorry to have troubled you.” 

He replaced the receiver. His hand was sweaty. 

Later, lying in bed, drifting towards sleep, his thoughts 
wandered around the conversation. It was not the sort of 
ending he’d imagined. In the morning, first thing, he'd 
throw the list away. He had said, ‘I wonder . . .” and she had 
said, ‘What?’ and then he’d said, ‘No.’ Had said, ‘No. ’m 
sorry. Vivaldi in the background. It was not what he'd 
imagined; not an ending he’d foreseen. 

He wondered if somewhere in the city she too was lying 
in bed awake, wondering what he might have said when he 
said, ‘I wonder . . .’, curious, less determined than she’d 
sounded, provoked perhaps by a coincidence so strange. 

But mainly he thought about her voice. Ever since his 
adolescence he’d been oddly excited by women with a cer- 
tain kind of voice and she had it. ‘Husky’ did not describe it; 
that was the property of torchsingers and the like. ‘Deep’ 
or ‘low’ did not do it justice. For some reason he had come 
to associate the timbre with coolness, the coolness of moss, 
of ancient masonry, and over the years had imagined a scene 
which was somehow the equivalent of the voice. 

At a cocktail party, he was introduced to a beautiful 
woman. They talked. He was holding her glass while she 
searched her purse for matches. Before taking the glass 
back, she placed her forefinger across the inside of his wrist 
for a second. Her finger was slim and cool. The touch was 
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almost solemn yet shockingly erotic because proprietorial. A 
cool finger across the heat of his pulse, a sophisticated ‘yes.’ 

And that was the sound of the voice. 

During the next two days, Peter frequently caught him- 
self thinking of the voice, the telephone conversation, that 
music, the strange coincidence of their situation. The coinci- 
dence was so strange that it might even be considered a sign 
or portent. While not at all superstitious or neurotic, Peter 
often made minor decisions, this restaurant or that, to go 
out, to stay in, by whether ten cars or more had passed while 
he counted fifty, by whether a bird flew across the portion 
of sky visible from his bedroom, by whether in ten dealt 
cards he drew an ace. On days when he forgot his nail- 
clippers on the night-table he felt oddly uncomfortable. 
This business of Anna Stevens deserved thought. He kept 
remembering something that Alan had said when he filled 
in the form—something about the possibility of there being 
one, the same sort of reasons, one like him. 

Her existence in no way altered his earlier decision, of 
course, but he was forced to admit that he was intrigued. 
Although he entirely agreed with and approved of her atti- 
tude on the phone, her cool rejection had irritated him. An 
admittedly irrational part of him even felt hurt. On the 
other hand, had she not taken that position, had she ac- 
cepted or welcomed his approach, he would probably have 
let her talk and, whatever might have been said, would have 
tended to consider the matter closed, brushed teeth and so 
to bed. Just like who was it—Groucho Marx?—who ever 
said that any club which would accept him as a member was 
not the sort of club to which he wished to belong. 

Silly. 

He acknowledged his perversity. 

She, of course, probably did ccnsider the matter closed. 

That was a problem. 
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The coincidence so tantalizing, the effect of her voice, her 
obvious intelligence and self-possession—she had deprived 
him of anything he could consider a fitting conclusion to 
this dismal adventure. This was not the way that stories 
ended. Before embracing his decision, he wanted to feel that 
his past—he sought an image—burning of boats, clearing 
a campsite before shouldering a pack and moving on, yes, 
that was it precisely. Litter buried, fireplace stones dispersed, 
the fire kicked out. 

To phone her again was impossible; he was not a man 
who importuned strange women. The most sensible course 
of action was to write. This would obviate any embarrass- 
ment on either side and allow them both their dignity. He 
would include in the letter sufficient information about him- 
self for her to make a reasoned response. If she chose not to 
reply, then he would accept that refusal as a considered 
refusal—the circumstances being completely different from 
an unexpected phone call. If she chose not to reply, he could 
accept that refusal as a fitting conclusion to what had been 
a silly business from the start. 

If she did reply, if she did reply, then, simply, he would 
see what happened. 

On his return from work on the third day, he sat down at 
the desk in his bedroom to construct the letter. He had de- 
termined on a light and civilized approach. The letter’s 
stated intention was to apologize for his gauche intrusion 
upon her privacy. He presented himself as a victim of 
Alan’s misplaced sense of humour who—but why had he 
co-operated, why phoned these dreadful women in the 
first place? Pitfall. Light-heartedly? Presumably he’d have 
phoned them in the same spirit he’d phoned her. Pitfall. He 
used up endless sheets of his office scratch-pad. 

He wove all necessary information about himself into the 
fabric of his chronicle of misadventure. All references to his 
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past, marital status, occupation, income, and interests were 
oblique and present only to make clear word and action. He 
did not request a meeting or any further contact—the fact 
of writing implied enough. 

He wrote and rewrote, shading an emphasis here, bur- 
nishing a highlight, lengthening there, excising. Humour 
with a dash of pathos dealt with Stella Bluth and Nadia 
Chayefski. Elspeth McCleod he played as comedy degenerat- 
ing into farce. He himself emerged as a slightly bruised 
idealist, rueful, the Philip Marlowe of the antique trade, a 
man unafraid to admit to loneliness, a man, who, in these 
untender times, was not ashamed to admit to the possibility 
of love. 

Love, which, strip away our sterile sophistication, our 
bright brittleness, was perhap.... etc. etc. 

Difficult, this part. Such rhetoric clashed with the lettet’s 
general tone. He struggled to bring it under control. 

The letter was five pages long. Looking at his watch, he 
saw with surprise that he’d been working on it for more 
than three hours. He realized suddenly that he was hungry 
and exhausted. He felt light-headed, oddly disconnected 
from his bedroom with its familiar furniture, as if he’d been 
living for those hours in a different world where a part of 
him still lingered. He poured himself a large scotch and 
read the letter through, smiling still at certain turns of 
phrase. The letter pleased him; it was a fine blend of 
humour, self-deprecation, and manly emotion. In a quiet 
way, it was moving. 

He decided that he must eat before writing out a fair 
copy. He investigated the kitchen. He had bought supplies, 
tins, meat in the fridge, the Penguin Book of French Provin- 
cial Cookery. The haricot beans he had been soaking with 
the intention of using in a simplified version of cassoulet 
seemed to have gone funny. There was a grey scum on the 
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water and they smelled. As he had further work to do on 
the letter and felt tired, he decided to eat, for the sake of 
convenience, at Chez Jean-Guy. 

He took the scotch and the letter into the living-room 
and sat down to read it again. It was moving. He sipped the 
scotch. And what was more, he realized, it was true. 

He mailed the letter the next morning and immediately 
began to brood about the anarchy of the Montreal postal 
situation. It was not unheard of for letters to take eight days 
to cross the city. Letters were sorted ten times, redirected, 
trundled to Ottawa and back, burned even by union goon 
squads. Burned, dropped down drains, stabbed through and 
through by separatist postmen. 

His mail was usually delivered at about ten AM and on 
the third possible day for a reply he drove home at lunch- 
time to check his mailbox. It contained advertising matter 
from Simpsons and a Hydro bill. 

The weekend intervened. 

On Monday, however, the whiteness inside the mail-slot 
was an envelope addressed in an unfamiliar hand. 

The letter read: 


Dear Mr. Thornton, 


Thank you for your charming and humourous letter. 
There was no need to apologize. If apologies are needed, 
then I should apologize for being so abrupt. How were 
you to know that I’d been made the object of someone’s 
spite? Strange as it may seem, passions in libraries do 
exist—it must be something to do with being so enclosed 
—I was about to say cloistered! 

Please don’t feel guilty and excuse my curtness—I’m 
sure with your experiences, you'll understand it. 


Yours sincerely, 
Anna Stevens 
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Peter studied the letter. 

The most important point, of course, was that she had 
written it at all. Any kind of reply was a clear indication of 
interest. That she had gone further and unnecessarily re- 
vealed the nature of her occupation... He wondered about 
the words ‘cloistered’ and ‘passions’-—words possibly full of 
obscure promise. 

He imagined her voice saying those words. 

On the phone she had said, ‘one of the men I work with’ 
and the plural was interesting. In most public libraries, the 
staff was mainly women—one man, perhaps. But ‘men’? 
Possible in the main branch of a large city but Montreal had 
no large public English-language library. And the private 
or semi-private libraries—Fraser Hickson, Atwater, West- 
mount—were definitely female preserves. Could it be that, 
better and better, she worked in a university? And he won- 
dered about ‘one of the men’-—why he’d done that, filled 
in the form. A discontented underling? A rejected suitor, 
perhaps, spurred by bitterness. 

The letter was written in ink not ballpoint—much in her 
favour. The paper was a heavy bond, pleasant to handle, the 
handwriting graceful and firm. The emphasis of ‘do’ and 
‘cloistered,’ and ‘your’ and the excessive exclamation mark 
were possibly a little feminine but the letter was not hideous 
with green or purple ink and circles instead of dots over the 
i’s—characteristics with which he had become familiar over 
the last three years, infallible indicators of mental or emo- 
tional unbalance. 

What should be his response? To phone, even now, 
would be injudicious. Another letter was required, a letter 
simple and to the point. A letter which explained how he 
was haunted by how strangely they were yoked by coinci- 
dence, which proposed they meet entirely outside the sordid 
context of CompuMate, perhars for dinner. Solitary dining 
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uncheering and bad for the digestion. Something along 
those lines. He would gamble everything on one throw of 
the dice. 

It was as he was labouring over the composition of this 
letter that the phone rang. He reached over from his desk. 

“So what’s new?” said Alan. 

“Nothing much. You?” 

“Just been invited to give a paper in England at a Shake- 
speare orgy. Expenses paid.” 

“Will Nancy let you go?” 

“T’ll have to try being nice to her for a bit,” said Alan. 

“T’l] tell you what did happen,” said Peter. “I’ve just met 
a most interesting new lady.” 

“What sort of lady?” 

“A librarian lady. Very bright. Very good-looking. It all 
looks very promising.” 

“Large personalities, has she?” said Alan. 

“Really North!” said Peter. “Must you sully everything 
you touch?” 

“Sully my ass,” said Alan. “I'd rather have a pair of first- 
rate knockers than all those old Chinese pots and pans you 
moon over.” 

“You have a point, I suppose,” said Peter. 

“So have they,” said Alan. “But listen. Enough of this 
Pat and Mike stuff. You want to come to dinner? Nancy’s 
doing something disgusting from a new cook book and I 
want you to eat some before I try it. Half an hour or so? 
Dress informal.” 

“Tl pick up some wine,” said Peter. 

“If you want,” said Alan, “bring this librarian creature.” 

The next morning, after the alarm had gone off, dozing, 
Peter dreamed a most vivid dream which was part dream 
and part memory. It was the last day of his summer holiday 
at his uncle’s farm. He was saying goodbye to the girl who 
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lived at the next farm. He was thirteen and loved her 
achingly. Marjorie was twelve. 

He was standing in the lane looking up at her where she 
sat on her pony. Their conversation was stilted. Suddenly 
he blurted out: 

“Can I kiss you goodbye?” 

A deep blush suffused her and she bent to pat the horse’s 
neck. 

After a silence she said: 

_ “Td like to but I can’t.” 

They seemed held there then in the still sunshine, the 
shade of the hazel trees almost black, the buzz of insects in 
the roadside flowers. He stared at a place in the rein where 
the leather was cracked and blackened. 

And then she said: 

“You can have this to keep.” 

And she thrust at him her handkerchief, a large, man’s 
handkerchief, white with a green and brown border. And 
later in the bedroom with the black oak beams where he 
always slept, he moved aside the basin and ewer and 
smoothed and folded the handkerchief on the washstand 
and put it in the brown plastic wallet his Auntie Anne had 
given him for a going-away present. 

On his way to work, to his pots and pans as Alan called 
them, he drove down to the main post office and mailed the 
letter. He had thought of driving to a post office in Outre- 
mont where she lived and posting the letter there but real- 
ized that all mail probably went first to the main branch 
for sorting. 

He did not doubt that she would reply. 

He was working now on the catalogue, his desk covered 
with numbered file cards bearing descriptions of each item 
—dates, hallmarks, troy weights, factory marks, furniture 
labels, repairs noted, flaws and defects noted, provenance. 
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Pots and pans. 

Thoughts of Anna Stevens possessed his mind. 

A bedroom in Madrid full of sunlight, a red tile floor. 
Breakfast late, and then, in the afternoon, beer and tapas at 
a sidewalk café, she in a blue and white cotton frock, sun- 
brown legs. And at five in the afternoon, the black bulls in 
the bull ring, the yellow and magenta capes. And then 
through the warm and quickening streets strolling towards 
dinner at eleven. 

He would take her to his favourite places, the farmlands 
of his childhood, Madrid, Angéuléme, to the rows of dealers 
in Amsterdam in their ancient, leaning buildings, to the 
Hebrides, to his student rooms in the rue de Vaugirard. 

es: 

They would walk in the Jardin du Luxembourg eating 
lemon water-ice. 

He thought again of Paco Camino, slim in a silver suit 
of lights, and counted the years in shock. He had seen the 
boy take his a/ternativa, followed him in those sun-filled 
student days through San Sebastian, Bilbao, Huesca, Pam- 
plona, down through the orange groves to Seville, watched 
him work the bulls with mad and terrifying grace. 

So many years ago like yesterday. What had become of 
that nobility? Dead now, perhaps, or fat, or fighting bulls 
with shaved horns like the rest. | 

Was he too old, Peter wondered, too old to start again? 

File cards. Pots and pans. 

The day bore on. 

On the way home from work he bought the Montreal 
Star. His mailbox contained a mangled New Yorker and a 
letter from an insurance company informing him that he 
had been chosen from thousands to receive a prize. He 
poured himself a drink and sat in his living-room. He got up 
and put on a record he’d bought in a Greek store on Park 
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Avenue, bazouki music and a man singing, very sad- 
sounding and Eastern, but after a couple of minutes he took 
the record off. 

The apartment, cleaned and now quite neat, was some- 
how oppressive. He stroked the intricate surface of the 
cloisonné vase that stood on the bookcase. Pots and pans. 
He stood at the window looking out and feeling restless. 
He wanted to be a part of the life out there but if he went 
out he had nowhere he wanted to go. The glass of the win- 
dow was cold. He went into his bedroom and called Alan 
but there was no answer. Ray, too, was not back from work. 

He sat looking through his address book. So many names 
crossed out, friends of Pat’s, acquaintances fallen by the 
wayside since his divorce. He stared at her familiar hand- 
writing, numbers from their old locality—grocers, beer, 
laundry, dry-cleaners, diaper-service. 

He thought of Jeremy last summer and the summer be- 
fore, of those desert hours in the sandbox in the park, the 
suspicious stares of the suburban mothers and their huddled 
conversations, the sun crawling towards the hot tears of 
bedtime. 

He saw himself in the living-room at night stupefied with 
exhaustion listening to the child’s breathing, waiting for a 
sigh or cry, drinking scotch too fast, too tired to eat. 

He was unable to concentrate on the news in the Star 
and he found himself doing something that he never did, 
working his way through the classified section, through the 
columns of houses for sale. Outremont, lower Westmount, 
Montreal West. 

He pictured them together, a family again, Anna and 
Jeremy, on picnics, at the seaside, in fields full of flowers. 

After the third day of waiting, Anna’s reply arrived. He 
had known that it would be there, had dawdled deliberately 
on the way home doing some unnecessary shopping. He did 
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not open the letter in the elevator. In his apartment, he 
hung up his coat. He took a beer from the fridge and poured 
it into a pewter tankard he rarely used. He took the beer 
into the living-room and set it down on the table by his 
chair. He hunted for the brass letter-opener which he never 
used, a gift from someone once, its handle the three mon- 
keys. He slit open the envelope and drew out the letter. 

He read the note quickly, then read it through again. He 
could feel the smile stretching his face. He raised the 
tankard and said aloud, “Your health sir! Your very good 
health.” 

He felt so happy it was as if he’d breathed in as much as 
possible, then a bit more—he felt fwl/. He blew a kiss to the 
drawing which hung near the door—gorgeous grainy char- 
coal, a backview of a nude brushing her hair. 

“An army,” he said sternly to her back, “marches on its 
stomach.” 

He took the dog-eared copy of Where to Dine in Mont- 
real from the bookcase and started to thumb through it. He 
felt he could compile a better guide himself, one which 
named names, which exposed corruption in high places, 
which advised of the venerable patisserie, the Bisto sauces, 
the crépes manufactured from Aunt Jemima at $6.50. It 
was mildly depressing to think of the procession of women 
he had squired to most of Montreal’s many restaurants. He 
wished he could think of some other socially acceptable way 
of meeting her, of meeting Anna, something less used. 

He needed a meal that would be lengthy with no pres- 
sure from waiters seeking to seat the starving hordes. He 
considered the St. Amable—tables too close together. Chez 
Bardet? Too oppressive, too much conscious good taste, 
everyone on his or her best behaviour. His own favourite 
going-out place was the Symposium but it was not a restau- 
rant for intimate occasions—at nine o'clock it filled with 
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rattletrap drummers, amplified bazoukis, and men who 
danced intensely and alone. 

He needed, then, an unhurried restaurant with a relaxed 
atmosphere, but not soo festive, with tables decently sepa- 
rated, and, as he was dealing with unknown tastes, a cuisine 
not aggressively ethnic. The idea came to him of the Port 
and Starboard; if she didn’t like seafood, the meat dishes 
were more than passable, salads good, wine list reasonable, 
the whole place nautically silly with portholes and pleasant 
and comfortable. 

He felt that, even now, it would be safer to write again 
with day, place, and time but he knew that he could not 
stand more writing, more waiting, more hours, days, mail- 
men and letterboxes. 

The conversation was brief, the most convenient arrange- 
ment made, and even the part he’d been dreading was 
carried off with the minimum of awkwardness. 

“This is rather ridiculous,” he said, “like spy stories—but 
how will I recognize you?” 

“TI be the one,” she said, “carrying a copy of Pravda and 
a saxophone and wearing a red coat.” 

He laughed deliberately and gratefully. 

“Red coat it is,” he said. “Until tomorrow, then.” 

Peter sat the next night, half an hour before the appointed 
time, in the Crow’s Nest drinking a nasty drink called a 
Capstan. The Crow’s Nest was a small bar just outside the 
main dining room of the Port and Starboard which gave a 
view of the staircase, the cashdesk, and the cloakroom. The 
tables in the Crow’s Nest were made of barrels and the seats 
were fashioned from kegs. Special low prices were being 
offered on drinks called The Capstan, Bluenose, and Blow 
The Man Down. 

Since his last visit, to his horror, the restaurant had fallen 
prey to a prodigal decorator. The overall effect was of an 
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end-of-lease sale at the premises of an unsuccessful chandler. 
Every nook, recess, and area of wall had been jammed, plas- 
tered, and festooned with nets, buoys, bollards, binnacles, 
belaying-pins, barnacle-encrusted brass bells, anchors, cut- 
lasses, hawsers, harpoons, lanterns, strings of bunting and 
lengths of rusted chain. 

Peter imagined the whole restaurant as a bad stage set for 
a musical. At the entrance to the Crow’s Nest, facing the 
wide staircase, stood a ship’s figurehead in the form of a 
mermaid. The sequence formed before his eyes—a muscular 
matelot in striped jersey and canvas bell-bottom pants danc- 
ing down the staircase, leaning forward from the waist, 
arms akimbo, to plant a chaste kiss upon the mermaid’s 
carmine lips, and then whirling away into the restaurant 
proper to dance on tables for Annabelle, the Admiral’s 
lovely daughter. 

Peter felt nervous and looked frequently at his watch. 

His drink was becoming nastier and thicker as he neared 
the maraschino cherry. 

He felt constrained in his newly pressed suit and the 
white shirt he had bought that morning, dressed up, cos- 
tumed. He fiddled with the knot of his tie. He fiddled with 
his silver cigarette lighter. 

And then, on the stairs, a flash of red movement, legs, 
red coat, a girl standing on the bottom step looking about 
her. 

He got up from the table and moved towards her. She 
was tall and had long black hair tied at the nape with a red 
wool ribbon like the ones that Nancy bought for Amanda. 
Her eyes were large and dark. She was beautiful. 

She turned again and saw him coming towards her. 

He raised his eyebrows. 

She smiled. 

“Anna?” 
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“Sorry I’m late,” she said. “There’s a blizzard starting 
out there—cars abandoned all over the road.” 

“I have a table through here,” he said. “Thought you 
might like a drink while we're waiting.” 

“Lovely,” she said. 

“Shall I check your coat.” 

“No, thanks. I’m still freezing.” 

As she manceuvred round the barrel and kegs to sit down, 
the hood of her coat caught on the fluke of an anchor and 
he had to disentangle her. 

“I'm sorry,” he said, gesturing at the walls. “It wasn’t 
like this the last time I was here.” 

“I like silly places once in a while,” she said. “What's 
that?” 

“T’ve been wondering,” said Peter. “I think it’s a donkey- 
engine.” 

She undid the wooden pegs of her coat, slipped her arms 
out of it, and then settled it back over her shoulders. In the 
bar’s half-gloom, pretending not to be watching, Peter saw 
that she was wearing a black turtle-neck sweater with some 
kind of large silver pendant over her breasts. 

“Drinks!” said Peter. “What would you like? I'll wade 
through the lobster traps to the bar.” 

“Sherry, please. A fino. Tio Pepe, if they have it.” 

“This,” said Peter, “is a Capstan, as advertised, and it is 
unbelievably vile and I’m going to get a scotch to take the 
taste away.” 

When he came back from the bar, he raised his glass 
and said, 

“Well, Yo-ho-ho!” 

“Tt does all crowd in on you a bit, doesn’t it?” she said. 

“T hope the food’s still as good,” said Peter. “If the decor’s 
anything to go by we might be eating hardtack and tapping 
out the weevils.” 
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“With lashings of putrid salt pork,” she said. 

“And dumplings sewn up in canvas,” said Peter. 

She sipped the sherry and smiled at him. 

“T like dry sherry,” she said, “but I don’t like it as much 
as martinis but if I drink them before I eat I get tiddly and 
can’t taste the food.” 

“Half-seas over, as it were,” said Peter. 

“Three sheets to the wind,” she said. 

‘Tn irons on a lee shore,” said Peter. 

“You made that up,” she said. 

“I swear,” said Peter, “by all that’s nautical. I got it from 
a Hornblower book.” 

“What does it mean, then?” 

“I don’t know,” he said, making a severe face, “but it’s 
not good.” 

She giggled. 

“Youre silly,” she said. 

“Far from it,” said Peter. “You behold one who is Cap- 
tain of his Fate.” 

“Men who play,” she said, “are more to be trusted than 
men who do not play.” 

“Ts that one of your Laws?” 

“The Third,” she said. “And I don’t feel so nervous now. 
Can I have a cigarette?” ; 

“Me neither,” said Peter. 

They occupied themselves with CENTS and his lighter 
and the ashtray. 

“Can I ask you something I shouldn’t?” said Peter. 

“What?” 

“Why did you come tonight?” 

She shrugged. 

“I don’t know,” she said. “It was against my better judge- 
ment but—well, I wasn’t doing anything else. And your 
letter, I liked your letter. Curiosity. Who knows?” 
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“Meeting people is sort of sordid, isn’t it?” said Peter. 
“Tm sorry.” 

She laughed. 

“I didn’t mean to be funny.” 

“I know you didn’t,” she said. “You just are.” 

They looked at each other smiling. 

“When that wretched little man in the library sent in my 
name to that thing...” 

“Why did he do that?” 

“I think he thought it was funny,” she said. “Men who 
work in libraries tend to be strange—not all of them, of 
course—but quite a few are eccentric or homosexual or just 
childish—I suppose like men who choose to teach element- 
ary school or become nurses. The way things are, it’s a 
strange occupation to choose. Shouldn’t be, but it is. But 
you wouldn’t believe some of the things I went through. 
Breathers and panters and abuse and men asking me how 
much I charged—” 

“Good God!” said Peter. 

“Someone kept sending religious tracts and one man kept 
sending me postcards—always the same one. On the writ- 
ing side it always said 1 MEAN TO HAVE YOU and the 
picture-side was always a reproduction of a sort of scroll 
that had a chant or a prayer by Aleister Crowley on it.” 

She looked enquiry at him and he nodded. 

“Always the same thing,” she went on, “one of those ‘Do 
What You Want Shall Be All Of The Law’ Crowley things 
— gibberish, horrible—murder being good if you feel like 
doing it, you know? I was getting really frightened.” 

“I’ve always thought it was funny,” said Peter, “that the 
Great Beast was cremated at Brighton. He should at least 
have disappeared in a clap of thunder and forked lightning.” 

“I didn’t think amy of this was very funny,” she said. 

“True,” said Peter. “I was just thinking about Brighton.” 
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“One man,” she said, “even sent me a sheet of paper— 
foolscap—with some obscene doggerel at the bottom and 
with a drawing of his—his apparatus on the rest.” 

Peter laughed out loud. 

“Really,” she said. “And there was an asterisk by the, 
well, the tip of it and beside the asterisk it said “Actual size’.” 

She joined in his laughter. 

“Did he need foolscap?” said Peter. 

“But what was funnier than that,” she said, “if you stop 
to think about it, I mean, and sad too, it was a Gestetner 
stencil.” 

The maitre d’ appeared at the doorway of the Crow’s 
Nest, menus cradled in his arm, and inclined his head in 
stately summons. They followed his measured pace and 
majestic bulk towards the dining-room. In the more brightly 
lighted foyer and corridor, Peter was violently aware of the 
swing of Anna’s skirt, the trimness and tension of her body 
beside him. 

The dining-room itself was less ravaged; the prints of 
Ships of the Line remained and the decorator had confined 
himself to blocks and tackle and a few flurries of swords. 
They quickly settled the details of the meal; Anna decided 
on crépes stuffed with shrimp, clams, mussel and oyster and 
baked in cream and cheese; Peter on a dish of herring and 
roe. Anna traded in an hors d’ceuvre for a dry martini and 
Peter ordered another scotch. Much ado was made with a 
wine cooler, napery, and the solemnities of label-inspection. 

“I was meaning to ask you,” said Peter. “Which library 
do you work in?” 

“McGill,” she said. “In the rare book and special collec- 
tions.” 

“Aha!” said Peter. “I’ve had dealings with them. We 
once took some medieval manuscripts there we’d had in an 
estate sale—sort of contracts or leases—-bits of parchment 
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with wavy edges?” 

He made scissors with his fingers. 

“They're called foot of fine,” she said, nodding. 

“We wanted them dated,” he said, “‘and not a soul in that 
place had even a clue.” 

“You aren’t surprising me,” she said. 

“What's more than one of them? Feet of fine? Foot of 
fines?” 

“Lovely,” she said, putting her hand over his for a second. 
“You don’t know how lovely it is to be talking to someone 
whom you know won't say, ‘What's the point of first edi- 
tions when you can buy it in paperback?’ Or, ‘Is it fair to 
students to buy things they can’t read?’ ” 

“They,” said Peter, “are always with us.” 

“try,” she said, “but I don’t like they.” 

“Isn't it mice,” he said, raising his scotch in salute, “you 
with your squiggly old manuscripts and me with my old 
pots and pans, isn’t it nice to have two ws’s together instead 
of an ws and a them?” 

“Yes,” she said, “it really is nice.” 

A bus boy arrived with wine glasses, a water pitcher, 
bread basket and butter dish and they drew apart as he 
busied himself. 

“So tell me,” said Peter, “what are the Special Collec- 
tions?” 

She laughed. 

“The two main ones,” she said, “are Winston Churchill 
and books and pamphlets relating to the Boy Scout move- 
ment.” 

“How depressingly Canadian,” he said. 

“And of course,” she said, “even those were a bequest.” 

The cork was pulled, wine tasted, glasses filled. 

Salads arrived. 

“So it’s not entirely fascinating?” said Peter. 
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“T often wish I’d stayed in London,” she said. 

“What were you doing?” 

“Well, after university and library school here, I went 
there to King’s College—I was taking the diploma course 
in palaeography.” 

“And then?” 

“I did stay for a year but then I fled the country and here 
Iam back with Winston Churchill and the Boy Scouts.” 

“Fled?” 

She laughed. 

“Yes, I really did flee—all very dramatic and intense. 
Possessions abandoned and dishes left on the table. It all 
seems very young and silly now.” 

“Don’t be tantalizing.” 

“Oh, well, I was living with a very agonized Englishman 
who was trying to decide if he was or wasn’t homosexual 
and one day I knew I just couldn’t take it any more. I didn’t 
know what to do. So I ran away. He was a Marxist, too, and 
that’s a bad combination because they talk a lot.” 

She traced the rim of the wine glass with her fingertip. 

“Perhaps it was the talking,” she said, “more than any 
thing else.” 

Peter nodded. 

“Bad talk,” he said, “is not good.” 

“That’s a profound remark,” she said. “You're not a 
Marxist, are you?” 

“No,” said Peter, ‘“‘nor homosexual.” 

“That’s a relief,” she said. “Most nice men are.” 

The waitress arrived. Dinner was served from casserole 
and platter onto plates, wine glasses were replenished. 
When the waitress had withdrawn, Peter said, 

“Okay. If we're asking intimate questions, let me ask you 
one.” 


She looked up. 
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“Have you got a cat?” 

PArcat?™ 

mArcat.: 

“Can I take the Fifth?” 

“Not allowed.” 

“Well,” she said, “no. I hate them.” 

He nodded slowly, as if weighing her reply. 

She made a mocking little-girl face at him. 

“Did I pass?” 

“We're not allowed to say,” he said, preparing to dissect 
a herring. 

She gestured at the seafood crépes with her fork. 

“Delicious, Peter. Like to try some?” 

He shook his head. 

“All that heaving brown cheese—it looks like a thing a 
friend of mine makes—he calls it ‘Disgusting Potatoes.’ 
You'll like Alan.” 

As they ate, they chatted of other foods and restaurants, 
other cities, until the talk turned, inevitably, to the drama of 
families. Anna’s mother was a martyr whose sufferings were 
inflicted on the entire cast. She ironed underwear and saved 
paper bags. She rearranged Anna’s books in Anna’s apart- 
ment according to colour. Anna’s father was a mining engi- 
neer who, unable to stand the provocation of ironed under- 
wear and paper bags, now lived in Edmonton. This deser- 
tion was a matter of profound satisfaction to his estranged 
wife. The script demanded from Anna guilt that she lived 
in her own apartment. 

Peter related the saga of how his much-loved grandfather 
in an inebriated state had introduced a horse into his grand- 
mother’s teetotal kitchen. This event with its conflicting 
values was, he explained, the archetype of all relationships 
in his family. It explained, he said, why his mother had a 
brooding fear of firearms, why his father had built a second 
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bathroom, and why his brother had gone to Australia. 

Anna was smiling and stemming with Kleenex after 
Kleenex the explosive sneezes and sniffles which had over- 
taken her. 

Plates were pushed away and cigarettes lighted. » 

Talk turned to Peter's job, the shop he had opened and 
which had folded, the general duplicity of the antique trade. 
Anna was fascinated by the fakes, the frauds, the piracy of 
buying and selling. He explained to her that contrary to 
appearances, provenance, or apparent age, a// antiques were 
made in the closing years of the nineteenth century. 

She kept making faces of apology for her fits of coughing 
and urged him to go on, to pay no attention. 

He told her of the workshops and factories which turned 
out Luristan Bronze Age artifacts, Solingen sword blades, 
Delftware, and eighteenth-century English silver with genu- 
ine eighteenth-century hallmarks; of the intricacies of the 
aging process in the faking of early Quebec pine, how pieces 
were usually buried first for six to eight weeks in a manure 
pile; of the vast Chinese industry and the Chinese copies of 
European copies of Chinese originals. 

Her coughing seemed to be getting more rasping and un- 
controllable. He suggested ice cream in the hope it would 
soothe her throat. Her face was startlingly red and she kept 
mopping at her eyes. He suggested that they leave, that the 
night air might make her feel better, but she made a panto- 
mime of refusal, of swallowing something followed by 
immense relief. 

They sat waiting for the ice cream to arrive. It had be- 
come impossible to talk. She was restlessly plucking at the 
neck of her sweater, pulling it away from her throat. The 
coughing tore at her and between bouts her breathing was 
audible, harsh and wheezing. 

“I’ve got an idea,” said Peter. “I’ll go and get some of 
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those after-dinner mints from the bowl at the desk. The 
sweetness might do something for it.” 

He had to wait behind a noisy crowd of people arguing 
about whose privilege it was to pay the bill and then for an 
old man doddering over the choice of a cigar and then the 
bowl! was found to be nearly empty and the girl insisted on 
refilling it from an enormous bag she had to fetch from a 
cupboard in the cloakroom. She then searched through 
drawers and cupboards for an envelope to put the mints in. 

As he made his way back to the table, he saw standing 
there a waitress and the maitre d’. They were looking down 
at Anna. As he came up to them, the maitre d’ said, 

“It is too much to drink.” 

“She was doing that,” said the waitress. 

Anna was making movements with her hands as if un- 
aware of what she was doing, rubbing the bunched sweater 
under and between her breasts. The red ribbon had come 
undone and her hair hung about her face. The chain of her 
pendant had snapped and it lay snaked on the table in front 
of her. There was something disturbing, almost frighten- 
ing, about the movement of her hands; it was a movement 
that reminded him of the violence of a sleeping baby. 

“Anna?” 

Peter knelt beside her chair and lifted back her hair, 
smoothing it away from her face. Her eyes seemed not to see 
him. Her skin looked coarse and grainy and sweat glistened 
under her eyes. 

“Can you tell me what’s wrong? Anna?” 

He prised her fingers loose from the sweater and pulled 
it down to cover her. Her body was slippery with sweat. 

“She would like to go to the ladies’ room,” said the 
maitre d’. 

Peter put his arm around her and prepared to lift her up 
but her head lolled. 
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“T don’t think she can move,” he said to the maitre d’. 

“She didn’t say anything when I brought that order of ice 
cream,” said the waitress. “She was just doing that.” 

They looked at her. Her breathing scraped at their silence. 

“Well,” said Peter, straightening up and turning to the 
maitre d’, “I don’t think she can walk.” 

“Tt is wine,” said the maitre d’. 

There was a crash of broken glass and cutlery falling as’ 
she collapsed across the table. Her shoulders were working 
and she was making noises. Vomit spread out around her 
face. 

Her eyes were closed. Heads were turned; some people 
were standing up. Peter gathered her hair and lifted it from 
the path of the vomit. The hair was heavy and alive in his 
hands. Water dripped onto the floor. The maitre d’ started 
to pile shards of glass at the corner of the table. 

“Anna?” said Peter. “Can you sit up? If I help you?” 

“Excuse me,” said a voice behind them. “Thought I’d 
better pop over and take a look.” 

The dapper middle-aged man bent over her. His tie 
trailed in the spilled water. 

“Are you a doctor?” said Peter. 

“She has fainted,” said the maitre d’. 

“Sneezing, coughing, and so forth,” said the doctor. “How 
long’s it been going on?” | 

“About half an hour,” said Peter. “Maybe more. What is 
it? What’s wrong?” 

“Do you have oxygen?” said the doctor to the maitre d’. 
“Cannister sort of affair with a mask? Well, you should 
have.” 

“What's wrong with her?” said Peter. 

“Shock,” said the doctor. “Anaphylaxis.” 

“When I brought that ice cream...” said the waitress. 

“T need a room,” said the doctor, “and blankets.” 
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“By the side of the cloakroom,” said the maitre d’, “is the 
wine cellar.” 

“That sounds just the job,” said the doctor. “And now 
phone for an ambulance—as fast as you like. You,” he said 
to Peter, “take her other arm. Right? Better this way in case 
she vomits again.” 

As they lifted her, there was the sudden stench of diar- 
rhea. Urine trickling down her leg. 

“Never mind that,” said the doctor. “They usually let it 
all go. Thank God for panty-hose, eh?” 

In the long narrow room which served as a wine cellar 
they lowered her to the carpet. It was cold there and silent 
with the door closed. Her breath laboured on, harsh, rasp- 
ing in the quietness. The sour smell of vomit and the sweet- 
er stench of excrement hung on the chilly air. The doctor 
turned her head to one side. She was unconscious. 

The doctor was breathing heavily from his exertion. 

“Not getting any younger,” he said. 

“But what zs this anaphylactic shock?” 

“It’s the devil of a thing,” said the doctor, looking at his 
watch. “Like an extreme allergy reaction. Food can do it, 
insect bites.” 

There was a knock at the door and a waiter came in. 

“The lady’s shoe, sir.” 

“But I don’t understand,” said Peter. “She was all right. 
I was only away a few minutes...” 

“Can be as short as two minutes,” said the doctor. 

Bisit-.. serious? © 

“Well,” said the doctor, scratching at his moustache with 
his thumbnail, “yes. I’m afraid it is.” 

“But I don’t understand,” said Peter. 

“Results in a massive fluid imbalance, you see. The, ah, 
serum in the body engorges the tissue—can’t breathe as a 
result of that. Throat closes. Lungs fill with liquid. That's 
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what all the coughing and sputtering was in aid of. The 
whole thing—well, it’s rather like drowning, you might say, 
but drowning from the inside.” 

There was another knock and the maitre d’ came in with 
two blankets. 

“Any sign of that ambulance?” 

The maitre d’ shrugged and shook his head. 

“Phone again. Immediately. We haven’t much time. And 
send us two brandies—none of your wretched bar stuff. 
You don’t want two poisonings in one night. I don’t like 
that fellow,” said the doctor to the closing door. “He seated 
me ina draught.” 

He covered her with the blankets and knelt taking her 
pulse. 

“No sense of humour these Italians,’ he said. “They 
hadn’t got one in the war and they haven’t developed one 
since.” 

Peter stared at her face. 

“But what happens?” he said. 

“Happens? Oh. Well, the heart beat becomes more rapid 
and eventually so fast that the heart isn’t circulating at all. 
No crossover of blood between the, ah, whatnames. Every- 
thing demanding oxygen, you see, and the heart doing its 
best to push round what there is—works harder and harder 
with less and less—a losing game, you might say. And death 
results from cardiac arrest.” 

“Death?” 

“No, vo,” said the doctor. “Clap on an oxygen mask— 
takes care of the breathing. And an injection of what you'd 
call adrenalin or cortisone steadies the heart—right as rain 
in no time.” 

He glanced at his watch and then felt the pulse in her 
neck. 


“Boccaccio was a good chap,” he said thoughtfully, “but 
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I haven't a lot of time for them since.” 

The waiter entered with two snifters of brandy on a tray. 
He stared at Anna as they took the glasses. The doctor 
swirled the brandy, inhaled, swallowed. Peter drank from 
his gratefully. The smell of the room was beginning to make 
him feel queasy. 

“Forbes,” said the doctor. 

“Pardon?” 

“Forbes,” he said. “I’m Forbes.” 

“Oh, I’m sorry. Peter Thornton.” 

“Wife?” said Forbes gesturing with his glass. 

“No. Pve just met her.” 

Anna was stirring under the blankets. 

“You just hang on, old girl,” said Forbes. 

“Do they have oxygen and adrenalin and things in the 
ambulance?” 

“Standard equipment, old chap,” said Forbes. “Not to 
worry. We can set her to rights down here.” 

Forbes checked her pulse again. Peter stared at Forbes’ 
forefinger as it lay across the inside of Anna’s wrist. The 
finger was bright yellow with nicotine. He tried to read the 
expression on the man’s face. The face told him nothing. 

They sat waiting. Peter began to count the wine bottles 
in the racks. The rasp of Anna’s breath filled the silence. 
He counted all.the bottles up to the first partition. There 
were one hundred and sixty-one bottles. 

“They put me in one of their silly prisons, you know,” 
said Forbes. 

“Pardon?” 

“The Italians. And a damned inefficient place it was.” 

They were silent. 

“Come on,” said Forbes suddenly. 

“Ts she still all right?” 

Forbes knelt by Anna’s side again taking her pulse. He 
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considered his watch. 

“Is.she?”” 

“Look!” said Forbes. “Scurry up there above-decks, would 
you, and investigate that bloody ambulance.” 

Peter hurried out past the mermaid with the carmine lips 
and up the wide staircase. He pushed open the heavy padded 
door and stared out into the blizzard. It was difficult to see 
much further than the width of the road. Sidewalk and kerb 
were obliterated, cars were white mounds. The wind nearly 
wrenched the heavy door from his grasp. From St. Catherine 
Street came the muffled sound of horns. 

He stood shivering there trying to peer through the flying 
snow, straining for the sound of a siren. 

As he opened the door to the wine cellar, he saw Forbes 
kneeling over Anna, the blankets thrown back, her sweater 
pulled up. 

“Nothing?” said Forbes. 

“You can’t even see,” said Peter. “Everywhere’s blocked.” 

“Heart’s moving into fibrillation,” said Forbes, taking 
off his jacket. “We're going to have to get some oxygen in 
there.” 

“But there isn’t any.” 

Forbes held out his wrists. 

“Can you manage these damn cuff-links? Wife usually 
does it.” 

“What do you mean—oxygen?” 

“Tracheotomy, old chap. Bit of a long shot, but...” 

He pulled the blanket off again. 

“Sweater?” he said. 

They worked her limp arms out of it and pulled it over 
her head. 

From his trouser pocket, Forbes produced a fat red knife. 

“Swiss Army job,” he said. “Ingenious thing. Use it in the 
garden. It’s got a pair of scissors and a saw.” 
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“But won't she bleed? I mean...” 

“Can't make an omelet, old chap,” said Forbes, rolling up 
his sleeves. “Simple enough. Not to worry.” 

Peter stared down at her. A small blue and white cotton 
tab stuck out from the edge of the left cup of her bra. It said: 
St. Michael. Registered Trade Mark. 

“Get all that hair out of the way,” said Forbes. 

Then, 

“Bloody HELL.” 

“What? What is it?” 

Forbes crouched across her. 

He remained like that for long moments. 

Then, slowly, he raised himself up, sat back on his heels. 

Then Peter, too, became aware of the difference, the 
change in the room. The room was silent. The sound had 
stopped. 

Forbes took the tip of the blade between forefinger and 
thumb and eased the blade inwards to the half-closed posi- 
tion. He then pushed the back of the blade with the flat of 
his hand and the knife closed with a loud click. 

Peter stared at her body. Just above her navel and to one 
side there was a faint brown birthmark. He stared across her 
at Forbes. 

“But she was all right,” said Peter. “I only went to the 
desk. I was only away a few minutes.” 

“Tm sorry,” said Forbes. “Without oxygen, without 
eitics,. 

He stood up and started to roll down his sleeves. 

“It doesn’t make sense,” said Peter. 

“It’s all right,” said Forbes. “Not your fault.” 

“But she was all right,” said Peter. 

“Look, old chap...” 

“We were talking. She was all right.” 

“You need a drink,” said Forbes. “Do you a world of 
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good. I’ll take care of details here. Phone and suchlike— 
have a word with Chummy out there.. Then I'll join you. 
Right?” 

Forbes led him to the door. 

“Get yourself a drink. Doctor’s orders.” 

Peter went out into the restaurant. It was noisy and warm. 
Her red coat was still draped over the back of her chair. The 
table had been cleaned and reset. The carpet was dark 
where the water had spilled. Someone had sprayed the area 
with a lemon-scented air-freshener. He sat down. He picked 
up a fork and sat staring at the flash of light on the tines. 

A voice said something. 

“Pardon?” 

A waitress stood there with an order pad. 

“Are you the party that was at this table before?” 

He nodded. 

“The other girl she’s finished her shift. She’s gone off 
now.” 

He stared at her. 

She was middle-aged with frizzy, yellowed hair and 
glasses. She looked tired. Like the other waitresses, she was 
wearing baggy red pirate trousers and a blouse with puffed 
sleeves fastened at the breast with black thongs. Round her 
waist was a wide leather belt with a brass buckle. Stuck in 
the belt was a plastic flintlock pistol. She was wearing the 
sort of boots that are illustrated in children’s stories, Dick 
W hittington, The Brave Little Tailor, Puss-in-Boots. 

“Anything else?” he repeated. 

“Yes,” she said. “Something nice for dessert?” 
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